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rilKFACE 


Kl>:’.i:i:iiimihac)n‘Aniani holongs to a cla?s of compoEition?, the existence 
CiTlain extent, blunt the edge of the reproach frequently 
’nst Sanskrit litonturo, that, with the single exception of the 
TirokiujdMf, then- is to he found in it no work meriting the title of his- 
I’r ie.i »o( lifelong aspiration of the late 
ior lluhlcr. rrofessor Jolly, in the interesting obituary of 
Scris-''akaval( 10 wrote for the Grundriss der Indo-A.rischen Philologie, 
Stinu*dh”i Huhler's addressed to Nrddckc in 1S77, “You 

ind the ago with your notion that the Indians have no 
\ essuntara Jire. In the last 20 years, five fairly voluminous works have 
• jN . . •j.-cuvored, emanating from authors contemporary with the events 
they describe. Tour of them I have discovered myself, viz., 
.‘'•'r-proSijkadcv.icarita, Gaudavnbo, Pj-thvirajadigvijaya and Ivirtikaumudi. 

, . on the track of more than a dozen more."* It is owing to Professor 

■ ir’.s exertions that so many of these chronicles, historic.il poems, and 

^'ical romances have been edited. It was at his suggestion that I 
^ ’took the present translation, and it will he evident to anj' one, who 
f the trouble to road my notes, that, without his assistance and en- 
I'gomcnt, it would never have been able to " pass the ferry backward into 
j ” It w-is his intention to write full historical and geographical notes 
which would have greatly enhanced its value. But this, uufortu- 
j.’, must now he numhcrednim'ongthe many projects whelmed by “that 
' nd perfidious bark, which sank so low that sacred head.” 

* ‘ onncction with Indian historical literature, and especially that hear- 
‘ - the histor}’ of Guj.irat, another name must occur to every British 
that of Alexander Kinloch Forbes, author of the Ras llala. His 
Vis been written by lilr. A. J. Nairne, B.C.S., and it will be found 
}J;,1 to Colonel "Watson’s edition of the Ras IMTila, published in 1S7S. 
.\^:bes belonged to a class of Indian civilians deeply interested in the 

* 'q 

* It . Spears from tlio Proceedings of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March, 
1000, p. iO and ff., that Mahumahopudhyava Hara Frasud ^asert, M.A., has found a- 
MS. named^ Itainapnlacarita, by Sandhyukara Mandi, giving an account of 
Bamapala, king of Ganda, who succeeded fiis father, Vigrahnpala, in lOSO. 



liistory, literature and antiquities of the people among •whom their lot was 
•"cast. His careful and conscientious study of these subjects is apparent in 
every page of the Ras Mala. The Frabandhacintamani is one of the many 
sources from -which that work was compiled. So complete was the use 
that he made of this chronicle, that in the course of writing my own 
translation, it often occurred to me that I was engaged in an unnecessary 
labour. My justification must be that, as I was informed by Professor 
Buhler,Mr. Forbes himself often expressed the wish that the Prabandhacin- 
tamani might be translated. Besides, I flatter myself that not only 
students of Indian history, but folklorists and anthropologists may take 
interest in the quaint traditions recorded by this medieval Jain monk, 
which lose half their charm when paraphrased or summarized. He himself 
tells -os that his principal object is to amuse, and confesses that the stories 
he has been able to gather about persons and events are frequently incon- 
sistent. Moreover, as Dr. Johnson, when composing the Parliamentary 
Debates in a garret in E-xeter Street, took care “ that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it, so this zealous Jain has an evident leaning in all 
doubtful cases towards the votaries of the orthodox faith of Mahavira, and 
takes care that they shall not suffer in comparison with the worshippers of 
•Qiva. Professor Biihler puts the matter very clearly in the following 
Avords, “ The objects with which the Caritas and Frabandhas were com- 
posed, were to edify the’ Jain community, to convince them of the glory 
and power of the Jain religion, or, in cases where the subject is a purely 
secular one, to provide them •with an agreeable entertainment.” It is 
therefore useless to expect from these -writers a Thucydidean narrative, or' 
the mature wisdom of Tacitus. Buhier, in fact, places the Jain chroniclers, 
in point of credibility, beloAv the medieval European r.nd Arab chroniclers. 
He warns us that they are to be used with the greatest caution. But, at 
the same time, he reminds us that their testimony is often confirmed by 
inscriptions and other evidence of a trustworthy kind. 

“ In particular, must it be admitted that the persons introduced in the 
older, as well as in the more recent narratives, are really historical charac- 
ters. Although it is frequently the case that an individual is introduced at 
a period earlier or later than that to which he really belonged, or that the 
most absurd stories are told Avith regard to him, yet there is no case forth- 
coming in Avhich we could affirm with certainty that a man named by 
these chroniclers is a pure figment of the imagination. On the contrary, 
nearly every freshly discovered inscription, every collection of old manu- 
scripts, and every really historical work that is brought to light, furnishc.s 
confirmation of the actual existence of one or other of the characters dc- 


* IJosvrcll’s Life of Johnson, Tol. I. p. 103. (Macmillan and Co., 1900.) 
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scribed by them. In the same way all exact dates given by them deserve 
the most careful attention. When they are found to agree in two works of 
this class, that are independent of one another, they may, without hesitation, 
be accepted as historicillly correct.” i 

In estimating the comparative Value of the various narratives contained 
in the following work, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to draw attention to 
the fact, that tho.se dealing with individuals, preceding the time of the 
author by a century or two, deserve more credence than those embodying 
traditions about more remote epochs. Merutuijga, of Yardhamanapura or 
Yadhvan, completed his Frabandhacintamani, according to the date given 
in Dinanatha’s edition, in the year^^ of the era of Vikramaditya. 
Kumfirapala died in 1229 of the same era. It is, therefore, hardly too 
much to suppose that jVIerutu^ga’s account of Kumiirapala and his suc- 
cessors is based upon respectable oral tradition. 

By this I do not mean to imply that our author had no documents before 
him. His statements at the commencement of his work seem to imply 
that he had. I think, however, that he has quoted even the Kirtikaumudi 
of Somecvara from memory. He certainly not only misquotes, but mis- 
understands that poet. 

The section dealing with the life of Yikramiiditya, though it has no 
claim to be called historical, possesses an interest of its own. It may be 
compared with the Jain recension of the SimhasanadvatTim 9 ika so exhaus- 
tively discussed by Professor "Weber in the XYth volume of the Indische 
Studien, and the account given of the same monarch in the Frabandhakosha. 
In accordance with their custom of annexing all the heroes of Indian 
tradition, the Jains maintain that Yikramaditya was converted to the Jain 
faith by Siddhasena." The story of (Jalivahana is treated on much the 
same principle as that of Siddhasena. I would fain hope that these sections 
may be of some interest to the folklorist and the student of religion, but I 
cannot flatter myself that the}* possess any solid historical value.^ 

We seem to approach the domain of historical tradition with the foimd- 
ing of the city of Anahillapura, or Anhilwad, in the 802nd year of the era 
of Yikramaditya, which corresponds to 746 A.D. Miss Duff (Mrs. 
Bickmers) in her Chronology of India, seems to accept this date given by 
Merutu^ga, and also the tradition of the Batnamala that Yanaraja was 
the son of Jayacekhara of Pancacara. The most that can be said for 

* Buliler, Uber das Leben des Jaina ^Idncbes Hemacandra, p. 6. 

- See, in xaj translation of tbe Katba So^a, p. 191, the note fnmished by the 
great Jain teacher Atmnram Jiinni. In the XV lIIth Book of the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
the adventures of Vikramiiditya are related from the Hindu point of view. 

* But Forbes, who misses nothing or very little, when describing on pages 190, 
191, of the Has Mala, the swinging bed on which the king of Grnjarat slept, was in- 
debted to the Yikramaditya section of the Frabandhacintamani, p. 4. 
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Merutuijga’s support of this genealogy is, that his narrative is not inconsis- 
tent with it. li we adopt this tradition of the Katnamala, given by Forbes 
in the Kas Mala, we may, perhaps, conclude that the name of his maternal 
uncle, who lived the life of a bandit, was Qurap^a (Soorpal). 

The story of the founding of AnahilJapura or Anhilwad, belongs to a 
class of legends, which might appropriately be termed “the city foundation 
cycle.” The animal, with which the foundation of this city is connected 
by our author, is a hare. One is irresistibly reminded of the legend of 
Aeneas. I quote from Arnold’s history of Borne, Vol. I. p. 2, “The 
Trojans, when they had brought their gods on shore, began to sacrifice. 
But the victim, a milk-white sow, just ready to farrow, broke from .the 
priests and their ministers, and fled away. Aeneas followed her, for an 
oracle had told him that a four-footed beast should guide him to the spot 
where he was to build his city.” It is unnecessary to pursue the story 
further, but we should, perhaps, be justified in comparing the Jali-tree 
with the Ficus Buminalis.^ In the same way Cadmus was commanded by 
the oracle at Delphi to follow a cow of a certain kind, and to build a city 
on the spot where the cow should sink down from fatigue.^ Athens also, 
had its horse and its olive, not to mention the owl. Perhaps the wolf, 

“ the thunder-stricken nurse of Borne,” belongs to the same cycle. So the 
first beginnings of the new city, “founded with Jain mantras,*’ as the pious 
chronicler tells us, may, after all, be more closely connected with the wor- 
ship of trees and animals than with the formulas of hlahavlra. 

As indicated in my note on page 22 of the following translation, the 
story of the three pilgrims, who paid a visit to king Bhuyadadeva, does not 
find favour with modern critics. Biibler gives his opinion in the following 
words, “ I think Merutu^ga’s whole narrative must be rejected, as an in- 
vention of the bards, who wished to join together, in a convenient manner, 
the histories of their Capotkata and Caulukya rulers.® Miss Duff’s chrono- 
logical note runs as follows, “ A.D. 941, V. Samvat 998. Miilaraja I. son 
of Baji of Kalyana (probably Kanauj) conquers Gujarat and founds there 
the Caulukya or Solagki dynasty of Aphilwad; reigns till A.D. 996.” 
Possibly, the inventors of this romantic tale may have wished to explain 


^ It would, perhaps, he going too far to compare Tanaraja (the forest king) with 

Lang (Cnstom and Myth, p. 114) quotes from Strabo a sto^to this 
effect— “That emigrants had set ont in prehistoric times from Crete. The oraclo 
advised them to settle ‘ wherever they were attacked by the children of the soil. 
At Hamaxitns in the Troad they were assailed in the night by mice, which ate all 
that was edible of their armonr and bowstrings. The colonists made up their 
minds that these mice were ‘ the children of the soil,’ settled there, atfd adored tho 

however, seems disposed to concede that 

been a Capotkata. Tor the hards of Gnj.irat, see Eas Mala (Watsons edition) 
pp. 55S'61. 



the proverbial phrase “ a Capotkata’s gift.” We may leave the question as 
it now stands, with the hope that some inscription may soon he discovered, 
which will dear the matter up. 

Mularaja’s victories over Barapa and Laksa, the king of Kach, are men- 
hy Arisiniha. The retirement of Mularaja before Barapa and Vigraharaja 
to Kanthkot derives some support from a grant published by Biihler in the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. "V"!., p. ISO and ff.^ The testimony of the poet 
Someevara (KK. ii. 3 and 4) is to the same effect, as far as regards the 
ultimate triumph of Mularaja, hut the preliminary retirement is not 
mentioned. 

The section of the Frabandhacintamani dealing with the history of 
Munja contains at least one historical fact^ that Mnnja, or Vakpatiraja II., * 
carried on war for a long time with Tailapa M., the Ciilukya king of 
Kalyana, and was at last conquered by him and put to death. Biihler has 
shown that of this execution there can be little doubt, as two Calukya inscrip- 
tions boast of it. Moreover, Budraditya was really his minister, as he is men- 
tioned in the grant of 979 A.D. “ The fact that "Vakpatiraja or Munja was 
pnt to death by Tailapa II. makes it possible, with the aid of a notice in a Jain 
work, to fix, within narrow limits, the time when his campaign took place 
and his reign came to an end. Amitagati finished his Subha§itaratnasandoha 
in V.S. 1050 or 993-94 A.D., in the reign of king MuBja,® and Tailapa II, 
died shortly before, or actually in, the ^aka year 919, Le. 997 — ^998 A.D., 
which is the first year of his successor. The death of Munja, therefore, 
must have taken place in one of the three years 994-996., The beginning 
of his reign must be fixed before V.S. 1031 or 974 A.D., the date of his first 
grant of land, but, as we have before remarked, cannot be far removed from 
that date.” * 

The portion of this section that describes Tsilapa’s treatment of Munja, 
when in captivity, possesses a poetical, rather than a historical, truth. But 
there is a strange pathos in the romantic story told by Merutu^ga. Even, 
if we do not accept the details, we may be satisfied that Merutupga’s 
account contains nothing which his readers would consider improbable, and 
that, therefore, the picture, which he gives of the life and manners of the 
Indian princes of the time, represents substantial truth. Moreover, king 
Munja’s boast before his execution, that by his death Sarasvatl would be 
left without a support, rests on a solid basis of fact. 2sot only did he 
patronize Fadmagupta, who wrote the Navasahasai)kacarita in praise of 

’ See particnlarly p. 1S4. For Arisii&ba’s testimony, see Bubler, Bas Snbntasam- 
kirtana des Arisiihba, p. 11. 

- For his other names see note on p. 30 of my translation. 

^ See also hliss Duffs ChronoloKy of India, p. 102. 

< Buhler nnd Zacharise, Xarasahasaghacarita, p. 44. 
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Jiis successor, nnd Dlianttpala, -who flourished under him and not under 
Bljojn, ns Mcrutugga erroneously states, but Dhananjaya and Jiis brother 
l}}innika, of ■whom the first ■wrote the Dafarupa, tyhile the second com- 
niontcd on it. Ifnliiyudha also, the commentator on Piggala’s work, lived 
according to Iiis own statement (Siibhasitilvali, p, 115) under the sway of 
this prince. That ho was liimself a poet rests not only on the fact that 
Mcrntujjga and tlio other authors of Prabandhas, and also the compilers of 
anthologies ascribe to liim verses, but a stanza is given as his by Xsemendra, 
wlio wrote about fifty yoai^ after his death.^ 

About few kings of India have more myths accumulated than about 
Bhoja or Blmjadova, the famous Paramfira sovereign of Dhara. We must, 
therefore, not be surprised to find that, in giving an account of his treatment 
in carlj' youth by his uncle, Merutuijga at once falls into the mythopoeic 
vein. The oft-ropoated story of the wicked uncle Munja must, to begin 
with, bo relegated to the domain of folk-lore, and with it m'ust go all 
IVrcrutuijga’fi statements with regard to Sindhursja or Sindhnla, which remind- 
one of a tale in the ITathfi Sarit Siigara. As a matter of fact, he succeeded 
his brother Munja, and though he may, occasionally, have been on bad 
terms with him, it is obvious that he %vas not confined in a wooden cage, or 
deprived of his eyes.® The reign of this prince may be described in the 
words of bliss DaS, — “Sindhuraja, 2favasahasai)ka, or Kumaranarayana, 
Faramura of Malava, conquered a king of the Hupas, a prince of the 
Ko 9 alas, the inhabitants of Yiigada and Lata, and the Muralas ; wedded the 
jPfaga princess (^a^iprabha, probably ot the race of the Naga Ksatdyas ; 
had for his chief minister Ta 9 obhata-Eamaggada.” ® It would appear that 
he was by no means successful in his war against the Caulukya king .of 
Gujarat, Camundaraja, if Merutugga is correct in his statement that this 
king died of small-pox while investing the fortifications of Dbara. 

The section of our author’s work, dealing with Bhoja and Bhima, may he 
looked at from two points of view. It is in the first place a storehouse of 
mythical legends with regard to Bhoja, the reputed author of the Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana and other works, who is supposed to have been surrounded 
by a galaxy of poets ; and in the second place it is a political history of the 
two kingdoms of Malava and Gujarat, under two rival sovereigns. The 
history of king Bhoja’s relations with his literary eoierte sets chronology at 
defiance. Of the poets with whom he is associated by Merutugga, 
!Raja 9 ekhara flourished under Mahendrapala of Kanauj (A.D. 903-7) and 
his son Mahipala (A.D. 917); Dhanapala, as before remarked, flourished 


* See Biihler tind ZaoharisB, jravasahasaukacarita p. 42 ; Miss Duff, Chronology 

of India, p. 100. , - , • ak jitt 

® See Buhler and Zachariae, Sravasahasagkacanta, p. 45 and tt. 

^ Chronology of India, p. 102. 



under Munja ; wliilc Bfiun and SIn 3 ’ura and Mfinatuijga are generally held 
to liavc boon contemporaries of the great Harsarardhana of Thfmesar, and 
Kana\ij. ^ISgha, whatever his date maj’ have been, probably lived before the 
time of king Bhoja. 

No one, wlio considers the liistor}' of king Bhima as detailed in this 
section, can help being struck by ono remarkable omission. iJ'otliing is 
said about the capture of Somanatha Pattana by Mahmud of Ghazni, though 
this event appears to have taken place in 1026 A.D., according to Miss 
Duff’s Chronology of India, four j’cars after Bhima’s accession. Perhaps 
ifcrutujjga omits to mention this disaster from patriotic motives, though 
Bhima is said to have displayed great courage on the occasion. He does not 
scruple to mention the sacking of Anhilwud by Kulacandra, though he 
accounts for it bj' the absence of Bhima in Sindh, and treats it as a mere 
raid. Forbes seems to accept as historical Bhima’s visit to Bhoja’s court in 
disguise, which is admirably related bj' Merutmjga. At length the stand- 
ing enmity between the Caulnkj'as of Gujarat and the Paiamaras of 
Jltilava, which is ascribed bj’ Merutmjga to Alunja’s ill-treatment of 
Durlabha, took a tragic turn for king Bhoja. Bhima allied himself with 
Karna of pshaln, which is probably equivalent to Cedi or Bandelkhaijd,^ 
and with his help overpowered Bhoja. This statement of Merutupga’s is 
supported bj* the Kirtikaumudi, the Sukrtasaqkirtana, and by Kumarapala’s 
Vadnagarjjrac''sf»*' There seems to bo some doubt as to how Bhoja met with 
his end. Some 9 vara seems to imply that Bhima spared his life.^ Miss Duff tells 
us that the exact date of his death is unknown. The date given by Merutmjga 
for the accession of Karna, the son of Bhima, is accepted by Miss Duff. 
The statement of this author, that this king was married to Mayanalladevi, 
daughter of Jayahecin, is, according to the same authority, confirmed by 
Hemacandra and Abhayatilaka. This Jayakecin is supposed to be 
Jayake 9 in I. of the Kadamba family of Goa. Merntu^ga’s account of Karna 
is meagre, though he mentions his public works, but he takes great interest 
in his son and successor Jayasimha or Siddharajo, probably because in his 
reign the great Jain teacher Hemacandra first comes into prominence. It 
would appear that Siddharfija was not only a great conqueror, who captured 
Ta 9 ovarman, king of Malava, and reduced Varvaraka, apparently the 
leader of a non-Aryan tribe, to the position of an obedient vassal, bat 
also took great interest in literature and religion. His court-poet, we 
learn from the Prabandhacintamani, was Qripala, but he appears to have 
favoured other literary men. Though he was a professed votary of 
Qiva, the god of his family, be seems to have been somewhat latitudi- 

’ Buliler’s introdnotion to his edition of the Vikramdgkaderacarita, p. 18. 

- Chronology of India, p. 112. 

3 See the oonplet quoted in the note to p. 71 of my translation. 
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narian in his religions views, and, like Akbar, to have taken pleasure in 
controversies between the adherents of rival creeds. Hemacandra, no 
doubt, gained his favour, at first, by his literary eminence, and subse- 
•quently made good use of his gifts as a courtier to advocate the claims of 
Ijis own faith. On the whole, there can be little doubt that Merutugga’s 
picture of Siddharfija’s court is true to life. It is possible to feel doubt 
about particular incidents, which are omitted or related in a slightly 
different form by other authorities, but not to doubt the main efiect of 
onr author’s narrative.^ Moreover, it is impossible to doubt that 
Hemacandra composed his well-known grammar at the request of 
Siddharuja, and it is, at least, probable that he took part in the famous 
discussion between Hevasuri and Hemacandra, though this discussion 
may have taken place at an earlier date than that assigned to it by 
Merntu^ga. 

The section dealing with the life of king Kumarapala, the Paramarhata, 
must have been a labour of love to the Jain chronicler. This beino- the 
case, it is painful to have to point out that Biihler convicts him of a gross 
anachronism at the outset." It is difficult to believe that Hemacandra was 
introduced to Kumarapala by Hdayana. According to Merutnyga’s own. 
statement, TJdayana migrated into Gujarat shortly after the commence- 
ment of the reign of Siddharaja, that is to say, about 1150 T.S. But 
Kumarapala succeeded his great uncle inllOOY.S. It is obvious that 
Udayana cannot have been long employed under the latter monarch, even 
if he was alive in his reign. Merutu^ga is also guilty of an inaccuracy in 
asserting that Hemacandra recommended Kumarapala to restore the 
temple of Sonsanatha at Pevapattana. For an inscription in the temple 
of Bhadrakali, at Devapattana, dated Tialabhi-Samvat 1850, or V.S, 1225, 
expressly states that the Ganda Bfhaspati, who had already been in great 
favour with Jayasimha, induced Kumarapala to rebuild the ruined temple. 
This is intrinsically more probable than Merutugga’s tale. As it appears 
that Meruturiga’s story about the introduction of Hemacandra to 
Kumarapala is not to be trusted, suspicion is also cast upon our author’s 
account of their earlier relations. 

It is evident that Kumarapala was engaged in war with Arnoraja shortly 
after he ascended the throne.3 This alone would make it probable that 
Kumarapfila’s acquaintance with Hemacandra and his conversion to 


» The stories told by MemtnTjga, JinainaijdaTia,tbe author of the Kumarapalacarita, 
and the authors of the Prabharakacaritra are compared and critically examined by 
Biihler in bis essay, “ Uber das Leben des Jaina MSnohes Hemacandra. 

= Biihler’s Hemacandra, p. 29. 

3 Miss Duff tells ns that Kumarapala conquered Malava and defeated Arnoraja in 
or shortly before V.S. 1207 <A.D. IISI). I may here mention that the same authority 
accepts as historical the defeat of Mallikarjnna by his general Ambada. 
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the .Inina f.'iitli look place at a later date than is represented bj’ 
Srerutuiiga. 

The exact date of Kumarapala’s conversion to Jainism is inferred by 
Tliihler from a passage in Yncahpaln’s drama, the Mohaparajaya. In this 
play the king’s conversion is allegorically represented as his marriage with 
Krpasundari (beautiful compassion), the daughter of Dharmaraja and 
Yiratidevi, and Hcinacandra is mentioned ns the priest that blessed the 
union. The date of the marriage is given ns V.S. 1216.^ As the 
Jrohaparajaya was written shortly after the death of Kumilrapala, this date 
may be accepted as correct. Biihlcr would place the introduction of 
Hemacandra to Kumarapala about two j'cars earlier. 

Whatever may be thought of Merutuijiga’s dates, or Biihler’s rectification 
of them, there can be no doubt that Kumurapfiln was practically converted 
to Jainism, and set himself to make Gujarat a model Jain state. Under 
the guidance of Hemacandra, he not only denied himself the enjoyments 
and amusements forbidden by the Jain law, but he compelled his subjects 
to practise similar self ‘denial. He promulgated an edict which enjoined 
abstention from the taking of animal life in the widest sense of the term, 
and which was most strictly enforced in every part of his dominions. The 
Brahmans, who immolated animals at their saciifices, were ordered to give 
up the practice and to substitute corn. Even in Pallidefa, in Rajputana, 
people were compelled to obey this edict, and the ascetics of that country, 
who clothed themselves with the skins of antelopes, found great difficulty 
in procuring them. The consequence was that, as we are told in the 
Mahitvlracarita, the Pandurapgas (t.e. the votaries of Qiva) had to live like 
bom Qravakas. The prohibition of the chase, of which the above- 
mentioned work speaks, was the obvious result of this edict, and even the 
inhabitants of Paficrdade 9 a, that is, of middle Kathiawiid, who had been 
terrible sinners in this respect, were obliged to submit to it. A further 
consequence of it was the measure against batchers, of which we read in 
the Dvya 9 raya Kiivya. They had to give up their trade, and received 
compensation to the amount of three years’ income.^ 

The absurd extent to which Kumarapiila carried his tenderness for 
animal life, is shown by the ridiculous story of the Tukavihara, told by 
Merutuiiga.® Such are the melancholy results that follow, when philosophers 
and literary men, like Hemacandra, are in a position to control the govern- 
ment of a nation. A less objectionable result was the prohibition of 
spirituous drinks, dice-playing, animal combats and betting, which, according 
to Biihler, is vouched for by two of the Jain authorities. But the people 

. > The same date is given in a story which forms nn appendix to hISS. P and a. 
In this story the lady is called Ahimsa, the dsnghter of (Irlmadarhaddharma by 
Annkampridevi. 

- Buhler’s Hemacandra, page 39. ® See page 143 of my translation. 
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of Gujarat were no more ripe for this advanced legislation in the twelftli 
century than the people of Great Britain were in the nineteenth.. Another 
instance of the conscientiousness of Kumarapala is related by Merutujga. 
He determined to forego the income derived from confiscating the property 
of those of his subjects, who died leaving widows, i but no son. Buliler 
points out that this practice, though contrary to the Smrtis, prevailed in 
many- parts of India, notably in the west. Accordingly, it is alluded to by 
Halidasa, who was a native of Malava, which borders on Gujarat, in his 
. Abhijnanajakuntala. 

Though Humarapala was, no doubt, a conscientious follower of the Jain 
discipline, he managed to combine with it a lurking regard for Qiva, the 
family god of the Caulukyas of Gujarat. This halting between two or 
more opinions in religion has been characteristic of many Indian sovereigns. 
Biihler in his essay on the life of Hemacandra, and Cowell and Thomas, 
in their translation of the Qriharsacarita, ascribe this liberality of view to 
the famous Harsavatdhaua of Thanesar and Kanauj. “ He was the Akbar 
of the Hindu period of Indian history ; and under his wise toleration tlie 
adherents of the contending religions, Brahmanism and Buddhism, seemed 
to forget their divisions in a common feeling of loyalt}’, just as Rajputs 
and Muhammadans served Akbar with equal de^'otion.” ” Biihler thinks 
that Kumarapala was compelled to show some consideration for the 
orthodox party because some of his courtiers and ministers belonged to 
it.3 It would seem from Merutugga’s narrative that even Hemacandra was 
not ashamed to bow himself in the house of Somanatba in the company of 
his sovereign."* He probably excused himself on the ground that his 
object was to "win over, by a pious fraud, Kumarapala to the Jain faith.'^ 
The friendship between the sage and the monarch, which was brought 
about by the similarity of their religious ■views, seems to have been 
sincere, resembling that between Fronlo and Marcus Aurelius. 

Merutugga’s description of the closing scene of Kumarapfila’s life is full 
of genuine pathos.® But, unfortunately, the parallel between the Roman 
Stoic and the Indian Paramarhata holds good in another particular. As 
Aurelius looked forward to the day when his courtiers would congratulate 


* See TJase 133 of my translation. 

* Harsacarita of Buna, translated by Cowell and Thomas, I reface, pages iii. 

iThink bowever, that Kapardin was clearly a Jain, in spite of Iluhler s douhl-i. 
Seo page 152 of mr translation. On another point I should pro.mme ^';L" 

tho aunt I should compare tho story of the priests of Kantheijrari (JI.C. pp. h, 
S) trthat of the prksts^of Bel in the Apocrypha. Tho parallel is very elo.e. 

S is justly Borero upon " die Uehertolpelunsr des K'migt 

dutch dnenWusW-ns,» which ho declares to bo quite after tho manner of Jam 
missionaries. 

* Pago 151 of my translation. 
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themselves on “ bcin;; rid of this pedagogue,” ^ so Kumaraprila^ if he had 
hcen able to foresee the future, might have beheld his most faithful followers 
tortured and slain, and his temples broken down by his nephew Ajaya- 
pala,- who is pictured by tho Jain writers as an Indian Commodus. But 
some excuse may be found for Ajayapala’s severity in the tradition that 
the Jain party in the state had wished to exclude him from the throne, in 
favour of Pratapamalla, tho son of Kumarapfila’s daughter, who was sound 
in the Jain faith. It is clear that, on Ajayapfila’s accession, a reaction in 
favour of the religion of Qiva sot in. Sferuturiga tells us that Ajayapala 
was stabbed by a door-keeper, and, like another religious persecutor, was 
eaten of worms.'"* 

iMerutu^ga drops no hint which might guide us as to his opinion on 
the character of Lhiniadova II. Ho mentions an abortive invasion of 
Gujarat b}* Sohada of Mnlava, and a subsequent successful invasion by his 
son Aijunadcva. Bhirnn docs not seem to have been a very capable 
monarch, and it used to be supposed that Lavanaprasada and his son 
Yimdhavala rebelled against him, and established an independent 
sovereignty at piiolka about A.D. 1219. This view was put forward by 
Biihlcr in the Indian Antiquarj’, Vol. VI., page 187 and ft., and is adopted 
by Miss Duff in her “ Chronology of India. But Merutuijga lends no 
support to this view. Ho speaks of Lavaijaprasada as the vicegerent of 
Bhliua. Biihler in his Sukrtasaijkirtana of Arisimba, p. 21 and ff., retracts 
his former view. He is of opinion that recent discoveries make it doubtful 
whether Lavanaprasada ever rebelled against Bhima. Hot only the state- 
ments of Arisimba, but the terms of a grant dated Y.S. 1288, in a book 
called Lckhapanca 9 ika, discovered by Dr. E. G. Bhandarkar, show that 
Lavanapnasada recognized Bhima II., outwardly at any rate, as his over- 
lord. Professor Kiithavafe is very near tho mark when he compares the 
attitude of Lavanaprasada towards Bhima, with that of the Peshvas 
towards the court of Satfira.* Tho fact that Merutuijga takes such interest 
in Lavanaprasada is, no doubt, in great measure to be ascribed to the 
discretion which he showed in choosing the famous Jain brothers Yastu- 
pala and Tejahpala for his ministers. Though pious Jains, they were, like 
Amrabhata, the follower of Kumarapala, men of action. Moreover, they 
seem to have shown a becoming regard for learned men. It was, apparently, 
on account of his patronage of poets and pandits that Yastupala was 
called the younger Bhoja. 

The story of Vastupala’s pilgrimage is also told by Arisimba and Some- 

* Arcaryeviru/ifi' irort airh tovtov tov vatSayuyoD. Ueditatioss of Marens Anrelins, 
S. 36. 

* See the practical protest of the jester Sila (p. 151 of mj- translation). 

^ Cp. II. Maccabees, IX. 9. 

* introdnetion to Xathavate’a edition of the Kirtikanmndl, p. xrr. 
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9 vnrn. T)ipy Jill in flclnils M'liicli Mcrufcuygn Ijas overlooked, Vastupala, 
ns lender of the i.ilgrirnnge, gceins to hnvn provided the poorer pilgrims 
not only witli protection, but nleo with conveyances and food. Here 
Kniliavaio’fl romnrks arc very much to the point,— » When there were no 
made roafls, when pilgrims had to pass through the territories of neigh- 
bouriug iwinccs, hearing all varieties of relations one to another, and when 
lands of marauders wore more numerous than peaceful travellers, when- 
<'Vor n great man undertook a pilgrimage, all the intending pilgrims in the 
neighbourhood and jjoor people unable to bear the expense of the journey 
tiocked together under tlic wings of this great man, who then considered 
himself responsible for protecting them against the dangers of the way, 
and for fiupplying their ^ytinls,'* ^ Ariehhha, in his account of Vastupala’s 
pilgrimage, tolls us that tliis pious leader of the Jain religious caravan went 
so far ns to provide medicines and ph 3 'sicinns for any pilgrims that might 
linppen to fall sick. Jlis benevolence seems to have known no bounds. 
MVe rend that a halt was made at KSsahrada, and a feast held in the temple 
of Ksabhn. When the foot of Qatruiijaya was reached, Vastupala made a 
great encampment, and distributed presents, principal!}' of food, to all the 
need}’ among bis followers. Btibler gives the following summary of 
.Arisiriiha’s description of Vastupala’s visit to this holy mountain ; — “The 
ascent of the mountain took place the morning after bis arrival. The first 
sanctuary that the pilgrims visited was that of the Taksa Kapardin. 
Vastupala worshipped the Yaksa and sang a hymn in his praise. Then he 
hastened to the temple of Adinatha (Rsabba), whither the majority of the 
pilgrims followed him in dense crowds. Vastupala, still covered with the 
dust of the journey, fell down before the lord of the Jinas, and adored him 
with a hymn of praise. Then, and not till then, did he indulge in 
ablutions, whereupon the pilgrims followed his example, and he and they 
approached the Caitya with dancing and song. Then he washed the 
image, in accordance with due prescription, with sajBEron-water, and 
anointed it with musk, and hung garlands round it. The pilgrims, at the 
same time, burned so much incense, that the temple was completely 
darkened by the fumes, and finally the Aratrika was performed by the 

waving of lights in front of the image.” - 

In a note to page 136, 1 quoted, to illustrate the description of the setting 
up of the finittl on the temple of Suvrata by Amrahhata, an extract from 
a communication made to the Times of India of April 13th, 1889, by 
Mr. A. Cousens. I now proceed to lay this interesting narrative once 


> Note on Somoevara’s KirtibaumudT, IX. 2. « t. i 

s Buhlor>s ArisiAba P..26 With regardjo the 

las Mala (Watson’s ndition), pp. 5»6-8. 
rains and Hindoos. 


The washing ,of the image is common to 
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more under contribution in connection with Arisimha’s and Merutugga’s 
descriptions of Yaslupala’s pilgrimage. After describing his ascent of the 
hill in company with gaily-dressed crowds of pilgrims, and his entry into 
the sacred precincts, Mr. Cousens proceeds to give an account of the scene 
in front of that very lord of the Jinns whom Vastnpala adored. “'Within 
the temple arc men, women and children, with a sprinkling of Yatis, 
sitting, kneeling, or standing, all more or less engaged in reciting or 
chanting their sacred hymns, while on the brass stands before them they 
lay their otVerings, and mark out with grains of rice the sacred symbols. 
In the shrine, whose brazen doors stand open, on the high throne sits, in 
solid marble elfig)*, the great llsabha or Adinfitha, With legs crossed, 
and hands lying in listless repose in his lap, he sits there with a placid, 
contemplative expression, adorned with great garlands of pink roses. Small 
hanging lamps lend an additional subdued and mysterious light, while 
backwards and forwards move the picturesque forms of the piijaris. Oa 
special occasions the image is laden with its jewels, and these are both 
magnificent and costly. A massive crown adorns his brow, an ample 
breast-plate with heavy armlets and wristlets further embellishes his 
person, and all these are richly wrought in gold, thickly set with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; and the rich necklaces of pearls are enough 
of themselves to make the feminine mind envious. It is said that this 
jewellery is valued at four lakhs of rupees ; it is kept in a strong room on 
the hill.” 

It appears from ^Ir. Cousens’s narrative that the enthusiasm of the Jain 
pilgrims to Qatrunjaya has by no means died out in modern times. In 
some points there is a change. The pilgrims no longer pass the night upon 
the hill, though we read that Yastupiila’s stay there lasted eight days, 
^loreover the establishment of the pax. Britannica has rendered an armed 
escort unnecessary for pilgrims, and though some of the antiquated pieces 
of ordnance, formerly used to defend the shrines, may still be seen on the • 
hill, and the strong gates of the enclosures still remain, the fortifications- 
are not armed and guarded, as in the old days, when the land swarmed with 
marauders. 

Both Arisimha and Someevara assert that Yastupala travelled to Girnar 
and the temple of Somanatha. Arisimha describes his worship in the 
temple of Neminatba, on Girnar, with much detail, but as the rites do not 
differ materially from those performed in the shrine of Adinatha, it is, 
perhaps, hardly worth while to reproduce his statements. 

The account given by Merutuijga is not so clear, but there is a substantial 
agreement between all three writers. 

With the death of Yastupfila, Merutuijga brings to an end that part of 
his work which may be looked upon as a continuous narrative. 
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The miscellaneous chapter is, as its name imports, a collection of discon- 
nected anecdotes. The account of the destruction of Valabhii is, to a 
certain extent, supported Uy the testimony of Alberuni, and may, possibly, 
be partly historical. But the episode of Kagka, and his daughter’s fateful 
comb, savours strongly of the story of Count Julian and his daughter, 
which is, I believe, not accepted in all its details by sober historians. 
Miss Duff considers that the Mleochas were Muhammadans, and that they 
came from Sindh under ‘Amru Ibn Jamal. The IMIeechas were also instru- 
mental in causing the death of Jayacandra of Benares, according to Meru- 
tugga.3 It is not difficult to identify this sovereign. According to Miss 
Duff, in the year 1194 “ Qajbu-ri-Din, leaving Delhi, crosses the Jun and 
takes the fort of Kol after an obstinate resistance. Later in the same year 
he aids Mu‘izzu-d-Din in defeating Jayacandra of Benares and Kanauj, and 
•capturing his fort of Asni,” It appears that Jayacandra met his death on 
this occasion. He was the last of the Bathor dynasty of Hananj. Another 
prince overthrown and killed by the Mleochas was the well-known 
Pythviraja. Of this monarch Memtugga relates in the first place that he 
defeated Paramardideva. This king, who has left, according to Miss Duff, 
numerous inscriptions, appears to be the Candella sovereign who succeeded 
his father Madanavarman in 1167. This sovereign was, according to the 
■same authority, defeated by the Oahamana king Prthviraja in 1182. This 
date is based upon inscriptions. The foUowing account is given of 
Prthviraja’s final overthrow in 1192 Muhszu-d-Dto, returning to H n- 
dustan, a«ain encounters Prthviraja and his allies near Tbanesar, and . totally 
Leats them, thus becoming virtually master of tte country, ^rthyinijn, 

1 , • nnntared is -put to death, and his son appointed governor of Ajmu. 

,„„.pos.My h that Jayada^-a, the auB.ar at 

Laksmanasena era m j have pointed 

the ,o„r.U 

the G ta G«inda. Thaaa aaa ha no doubt « tha pact and the 
JSer ttho admouiahad his king iu varaa aaa .doukaal. 

1 Paaes 172-176 of my tranBlation. , Indian CbroDOloffv, p. 330. 

s Pa^es 183-186 of my I,;-,! cHims of Umapatidhara ftaro li^on con- 

4 fn^y iote on p. 181- ^be poohwl daims^^f Hofdichtor des Lab5m«nast.r.«. 

.Bidered by aJd 13. l^owc my'introdactioa to this pamp-d - 

GSttiugen, 1893, 6, ^ 8^^. known of it sooner.] 

Professor Zacbanic. 1 -wisn 
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There is little else in the miscollaneoiis section that ean properly be. 
called historical. Manj- of the tales belong to the groat- mass of edifying 
anecdote that seems to have been at the disposal of the Jain community, 
consisting principally of old Indian legends, skilfully adapted by Jain 
teachers for the moral improvement of the faithful. The fact that Indian 
folklore, principally in my opinion the folklore of Eastern India, vas so 
adapted, by no means deprives the stories of their interest for' students of 
that new science, the importance of which is, perhaps, greater than some 
people suppose ; and the fact that Jain chroniclers delicately manipulated 
history, with the object of putting Jain kings and Jain ministers in a 
favourable light, should not prevent readers from receiving their descriptions 
ns a faithful picture of the social and political condition of the times in 
which thej* lived. ^loreover, it seems to be demonstrated by the testimony 
of grants and inscriptions that many of their statements are literallj' 
accurate.* Much has been done already towards revealing this new world 
of literature to the Indian public,- and it is to be hoped that the young 
Sanskrit scholars of India will not rest until all the works that have any 
claim to the title of history arc edited and translated. 

I have used, in making this tran.slation, three MSS., one lent to me by 
the kindness of the Bombay Government, No. 617 of 1885-86,3 my colla- 
tion of which I call P, in honour of the late Dr. Peterson, and Nos. 296 
and 297, belonging to the collection which the late Hofrath Biihler pre- 
sented to the India Office, which I call a and /B respectively. 

Of the first ilS. Dr. Peterson writes in his second report (pp. 86-87). 

“ I will close these hurried notes %vith the announcement that in the end 
of the year I was fortunate enough to secure a copy of Merutugga’s Pra- 
bandhacintamani, a work of great historical importance, which we have 
been long endeavouring to add to our collection. I have placed this cop}' 
in Pandit Bhagwan Lai’s hands, for whose forthcoming history of Guzanat 
it was verj’ necessary, and that learned scholar has furnished me with the 
following account of it for the purpose of this report : — 

“ ‘ Folios 81. Slokas 3004. MS. about 200 years old. Generally 
correct. Character Jain Nagari. This is a rare book. The late Mr. A. 
K. Forbes obtained a copy of it through a merchant named "Vircandj 
Bhandurl. (Compare preface in Forbes’s Ras Mala.) This copy was pre- 
sented by Mr. Forbes to the Forbes Gujariiti Sabha, but is now missing . 

* The cbronology of India, by Miss C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. 'W. R. Rickmers), renders 
it an easy matter to bring Merntn^ga’s anecdotes in contact witb the touchstone of 
documentary history. It seems to me, personally, that the importance of this work 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

- I take this opportunity of expressing my respectful admiration of the work 
of pristri Ramacandra STnaniitha, and of Professor Katharate, the learned editor of 
the Kirtikaumudi. 

^ The figure 3 in note 1 on the second page of my translation is a misprint for 7. 
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of it In'! hccu used Ijy Mr. Forlw.? in his RAs Mala. The author is 
Mcmtnnga, who finished it nt %Vadljwfm on the Vai 9 akha full moon of 
}^nihv.nt 13G2.*" 

To these remarks I will only odd that the MS. contains thirteen lines in 
n 

It will he pecn, from n various rc.iding given by Dinfmatba in a note to 
.VJ,") of his <'<Utinn, that there is some doubt about the exact date of 
tlm completion of the work, but tho discrepancy .seems to me to he of no 
prarticil iniportanco.* 

MS. No. 20fS of the I’iihlcr collection in tho India Office Libraij’ was 
Iranf-crihed from n copy belonging to Mr. Umftfankar Yajfiik. It contains 
27G pagf'S. The I’nbnndhacintamani really ends on page 272. The 
remaining pages contain a story, which is also found in the Bombay 
Government JIS. Ko. G17. 

There is an unfortunate hiatus in the middle of this MS. The text 
breaks olF after the wonls jalipirnnaih Irpa^ (page 160 of Dlnanatha’s 
edition) and recommences with the ^vords nthimyadit Karnameruprusdde 
(p. 170). 

IMS. No. 297 i.s a copy of a IJlmtner MS. which the late Hofrath Bitbler 
hatl copied for Government in 1S74. It is defective at the beginning, 
commencing with tho words Samajani nihresarujagunapuiijamnnjalasya 
Qranuujafya (p. 55 of Djiianatha’s edition). It contains 284 pages. Both 
of these copies arc inferior in correctness to No. 617 of 1885-86. 

‘ See BfiJiIer, Uber dcs Loben dos Jatna MOnches Hemacandra, pp. 4 and 54. 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 


JTotes sent to mo by Professor Loumann are distinguished b}* (L.) ; those 
sent by Professor Zacliarinc by (Z.) ; those furnished bj* Mr. F. TV. Thomas 
by (Th.) ; those sent by Dr, Fleet by (F.). 

Page xvi., lino 15, for “Kathor” rea^f “Gahadavslla (F.). 

Page 1, line 3, /or “llshabha” read “ Rsabha.” 

Add to note 1. — Sec Dr. Bhandfitkar’s Report on the search for Sanskrit 
^rSS. during the year ISSS-S-t, page 13S. Bhandfirkar, in his account of 
the Ksimnndalaprakarannrrtti, tells us that “ Aryarak.«ita arranged the 
subject-matter of the sacred literature into four divisions, viz, Kalikacmta, 
llsibhrisitas, Surjaprajfiapti [and others] and Drstivada. [The first con- 
sisting of the 11 A^gas and including Mahfikalpacruta, and Kalpa and the 
other Chedasutras, embraced the Cnraiiakaianiinuyoga, the second the 
Dharmakathanuyoga, the third the Ivnlanuyoga, or Ganitannyoga, and 
the fov.rth the Dravyanuyoga.]” 

Page 2, note 1, line 3, /or “MS. No. 613,” read “MS. No. 617.” 

Page i, note 3, /or “ pp. 191, 192, read “pp. 190, 191.” 

Page 6, lino 30, “Ucarata.” The tJearata story reminds me of the 
apracil-Jia story in the Kathapraka^ ; see Guruptijakaumudi, p. 133 ; and 
of the visemiru story in Indischo Studicn, XY., p. 301 and ft. (Z.). I 
may extend this note of Professor Zachariae’s by the help of some remarks 
of his on the loth story of the Siddhi-Kur, -where he quotes from 
Professor Eggeling’s article in the Gurupujakaumudi. “ In the time of 
Shojaraja there lived in njjayini a Brahman, who, beeause he did not 
receive as much honour as Kfdidasa, set out on a journej’ with his servant, 
-who was of the same caste as himself. He came to the king of Xalaujara, 
waited upon him respectfully (fasmai ^ikha dafla), and was dismissed by 
him with rich presents. On his journey home ho lay down under the 
shade of a fig-tree, and went to sleep. Then avarice awoke in the breast 
of the sen'ant, and planting his foot upon the scalp-lock of the sleeper, he 
drew his sword to cut off his head. In the meanwhile his master -was 
awakened by the pain, and when he saw what was going on, he offered 
all his gold to the servant, and promised to leave his native land for ever. 
But, when his servant would not consent to spare his life on those terms, 
he entreated him, at anj' rate, to take back a messsage to his fiither- 
consisting of the syllables apragikhah. The miscreant consented, and then 

Q 
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dealt him a mortal blow. However, the father could make nothing of the 
message, and asked counsel of the king, as being a caturda^avidyanhlanam 
(i.e. a master of the fourteen sciences), but neither the king nor Kalidasa, 
nor any one of the other learned men could help him. Then the king 
became despondent and refused all nourishment. But. a learned man, of 
the name of Vararuci, who could not bear to endure the reproach that 
the king was about to die on account of his ignorance, left the town. 
While he was passing the night on a fig-tree, he heard the solution of the 
mystery from a female jackal, who was telling her cubs the whole story, 
and explaining to them how the word api'agikhdh was made up of the 
initial letters of the four pddds (i.e. quarters) of this tell-tale couplet : 

Anena tava putrasya prasuptasya mndniare 
QiKhdrii dhramya pddena khadgena nihatam ^irah. 

•* This man planted his foot upon the lock of hair on the crown of your 
son, while he was asleep in the wood, and cut off his head with his sword.* 
So the crime came to light, and the goods of the murderer were confis- 
cated, and he was banished from the country — the most severe punishment 
that could be inflicted on a Brahman.” 

I take the explanation of the expression visemtrd from another paper 
of Professor Zachariae on Siddhi-Kiir, XV., in which he gives a short 
abstract of a story in the Jain recension of the Simhasanadviitrimpika 
(Weber, Indische Studien, XV., p. 301 and ff.). 

In Vijala ruled a king by name Handa, his son was called Vijayapftla, 
his minister Bahu 9 ruta. The guru (teacher) of the king, the wise Qjirada- 
nanda, was supposed to have been put to death by Bahu 9 rata, on account 
of a groundless suspicion that the king entertained against him. But 
the minister, with wise prevision, had not really put him to death, but 
had hidden him in an underground room in his house. 

One day Prince Vijayapala went out hunting and lost his way. Being 
chased by a tiger, he took refuge in a tree. This tree was inhabited by 
an ape, in the body of which dwelt the god of the tree. The prince wa.« 
hospitably received by the ape, and when night came on he lay down to 
rest in the lap of the ape. In vain did the tiger, which was keeping 
watch under the tree, try to persuade the ape to throw the prince down. 
After some time the parts were reversed, and the ape went to sleep in the 
prince’s lap. The tiger cautioned the prince against the ape. Accordingly 
the prince, overmastered by fear, let the ape fall, but in his fall he wa=) 
caught in a bough, and remained hanging there. Then the prince was 
asbmed of his action. But the ape said, “Do not he afraid, prince, of 
me 1 You show that you are conscious of what an enormity you have 
committed.” Then the morning broke, and the tiger went away. The 
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deity that animated the ape taught the prince the four syllables, 
vi ff Hit rn, in order to infonn the tvorld in general of the real state of 
alTairs, and made him get down from the tree. No sooner had the prince 
learnt the syllables than ho became crazy, and wandered about in the 
wood. There, at last, ho was found by the king, who had gone out with 
his servants to look for him. The prince was quite distracted, and only 
kept repeating to himself the syllables fi se mi ra. In vain did they 
attempt to restore him to reason, with all possible expedients, charms and 
medicinal herbs. Then the king began to regret the wise Qaradananda, 
M'hom he had ordered to be put to death. The minister advised him not 
to cry over spilt milk, but to proclaim in the city that whoever restored 
the prince to health should obtain tbe half of the kingdom. By the advice 
of QTiradananda the minister then informed the king that he had in his 
house a girl seven years old who, if she saw the prince, would discover a 
means of curing him. The king went with the prince into the house of 
the minister, where (^aradiinanda was hidden behind a curtain. Then 
Cfiradananda repeated four Sanskrit verses, beginning respectively with 
rievdia, sefum ^atvu, mifradrolil, rajanisvam (of which the first three 
denounced treachery, while the last recommended that the crime should 
be expiated by gifts.) The prince uttered one of the syllables vi, se, mi, 
ra, at the end of each verso, and when the fourth verse was finished, 
entirely recovered his reason, and related his adventure in the wood. All 
the hearers were astonished. The king discovered Qaradananda behind 
the curtain, prostrated himself before him, and praised the prudence of 
his minister, who had saved him from the sin of killing a Brahman, and 
had preserved the life of the prince into the bargain. 

Page 7, line 12, “ The son-in-law’s revision.” 

On the son-in-law’s revision compare hlolesworth s.v. jumvaj fodk (Z.). 
Molesworth gives the following explanation, “ A phrase founded on a 
popular story to express tho examination of a piece of composition by a 
shallow-witted fellow, incapable of discerning its merit." The proverb is 
otherwise explained by Manwaring (No. 1392), as Dr. Sten Konow pointed 
out to me. Molesworth's explanation fits in admirably with Merutugga’s 
story. 

Line 27, “ A merchant named Danta." This story will be found in 
the Simhasanadvatriiiicika ; Weber,. Ind. Stud,, XY., p. 433 and ff. 
The fact of Vikramfiditya’s obtaining control of the vampire Agnivetala 
and a golden man is stated in the Prabandhakosa, 182. (Biihler MS., 
294.) 

Page 8, line 16, “ A very thin iron doll, representing poverty.” See 
Weber, Uber die Siiiihasanadvritririicika, Ind. Stud., p. 437 and ff. for this 
story of the “ Armuthsstatue.” 
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Pngo 9, hno 24, I am about to rip open my stomach and sho^v you an 
cnlrnil of that kind." Cf. Simhaeanadvatrim 9 ilva, Weber, Ihd. Stud., p. 

4-/, wlicrc tho professor remarks, "Das Eingeweidenetz in deinem Leibe 
ist eclicckig." 

J^ngc 10, line 10, "Tho occurrence is thus described." 

It IS related in a somoivhat different manner in the Prabandhakosa 
(Biihler jMS., No. 294), 173-174. For the yia/'/a/ias/in ; 7 e have a patia^a, 
Pngo 11. Some of the verses quoted at page 15 of the text (translation, 
p. 11 f.) are given also in tho Subhasitavali, cd. Peterson, No. 2452 ff. (Z.). 
Page 12, lino C, " Thy right hand is a sea." 


Perhap.s better in one sentence, " Thy arm is a southern sea, quick to 
remind men of the might of Bama. There is a ^lesJia in sumudi'a, 'which 
also means "marked by lines.” The previous line also contains a punning 
nllnsion to the rivers Sarasvatf and Qom (Th.). 

Pngo 14, Inst lino of the text, "As king Qatavahana, &c.” In the 
Prabandhakosa, 141, we are told that he was called Qatavahana, because, 
wJicn playing with his boyish companions, he gave as a king vohanant 
kar-ituragararatliSni iTtriniani to them. 

Pngo IS, lino 1, " He saw in the river near the city a certain fish.” In 
the Prabandhakosa, 158, 159, the story of the laughing fish is told in a 
slightly diffei’ont form. 

Line 28, " Had a book made which was a treasury of ffSfhasJ' Cf. 
Prabandhakosa, 156. EkasniindinedagaJcotayo gdtM^ sampmmh ; Safa- 
vrihanahai;a8tram tat Jeriam. 

Page 18, line 2, " Then apaTtcakula came.” You know, of course, that 
pailcakula occurs in the Harsacarita, and on inscriptions. Perhaps also 
paTicaMU, Ind. Stud., XVIII., p. 314, belongs here (Z.). The reference 
to the Harsacarita is p. 280 of the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
where other references are given. I had noted this reference, but it was 
omitted by an oversight. 

Line 14, for Pipaluta reed Pipalula. 

Line 18, “Jfdi-tree.” A "Jal” tree is mentioned in the Shut 
Nibandha translated by Alexander Kinloch Forbes (p. 20), in connection 
with the superstition of the “Eag-uncle.” 

Note 2. The village referred to is in Jodhpur in Eajputana. See 


Epigraphia Indies, v. 208 and ff. (F,). 

Page 27, line 16. Someqvara in his Kirtikaumudi H., 4, has 


Sapattrdkrtagatrundm samparaye svapattrindm, 
Mahecclialcaechahlinpdlam Lalcsam laJcslcakdra yah. 


No doubt the word Mahecelia here means ambitious, but the coincidence 
is curious. 
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Pnge *20, line 0, “ Since lie pierced even the circle of the sun.” Katha- 
vnle on Someevara’s Kirlikaumudl, V., 29, quotes the following lines : — 

Dcflviman jmrtixau lolcc mryamantldlabheJinau, 
yafiryo^ttvt'jntilialmd yacca riiro rane hatah. 

Page 35, line 25, “ The sea for a moat.” Cp. Hanumannataka or ^lahti- 
nfitaka (Bomb.ay, 1SS6), p. 221, Act XIV., v. 4S : — 

Durpaili Tri1:iitah parihhi samudro raJesanm yodJia Dhanadagea viitam 
SaTiJicanl yasya mu7:hdgravidyti sa Bavanah hulavardd vinastah. 

Page 37, line 10 (Edition, p. 05, 7). This verse is as old as king 
Avantivarman of Ka^mir, see Biijataraijgini, quoted in Bohtlingk’s Indische 
Spruchc, 552 (Z.). The verse is found v. 36 of Troyer’s edition, and also 
of Dr. Stein’s. It is ascribed to Krtamandiira. Avantivarman came to 
the throne in 855 (Duff, Indian Chronology). 

Pago 40, line 7 (Text, p. 70, 1. 3). Himalaya, &c., is from Kumarasam- 
bhava I., 1 j and pravalagaydcaranam ranram from Kumarasambhava, 
III., 8 (Z.). 

Page 41, line 18, “Bhima was created, &c.” The Sanskrit text contains 
a punning reference to Ehoja, who also was the son of Andhaka, sc. of 
the blind. The tradition referred to above (p. 32, note 1) is therefore 
old (Th.). 

Page 42, line G, “ While I am shrivelled up with cold.” On the 
authorship and reading of this verse, cp. Peterson on the Aucityalaijkara 
of Ksemendia (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, XVI., p. 169) 
(Th.). Peterson tells us that Matrgupta is given as the author in Baja- 
taiaijgini III., 181, and in the Subhasitavali. Ivsemendra ascribes it to 
Kfirpatika, which may be a synonym of Matrgupta, as being an aspirant 
for the king’s favour. Peterson reads adhyusitasya. Dr. Stein reads 
QitenoddJirsilasya. In the Pancalantra, Book I., story 18, p. 100 (ed. 
Xielhorn), we read that the ape was vdtdsdrasamaJiatak proddhusitacarlro 
datiiavlndih vddayan. 

Page 44, line 20 (text, p. 77, 3), “The Cola king.” This stanza is 
found in the Kavyaniicasana (see Kavyamala, Xo. 43), p. 25, prop. fin. 
(Z.). 

Page 45, line 2G. For “practise ” read “practice” 

Add to note 2. Biidhii denotes the butt or mark ; Hadha is after all 
“the aim” personified. In Prakrit the rddhd is generally called puffaltyd, 
literally “ a little figure,” as apparently a little human figure was painted 
in the middle of the butt (L.). 

Ilnd., line 2, for “ BohtUngh and Roth” read " BohtlingTc” 
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^°“Pare KavySuucavana, p. 27, 8 

(Z.). Sere we find the following : 

I^ajvap^nja maijajndnarh (jMiam?) Eddhavedhasya Mranam 
Bhdruydh vijyantasya niinarh net hsJimmte prdblmh. 


Pag^e 65, line 8 (test, 92. 9). This is quoted in the Kavyanucasana 
(see Kavyamala, So. 43), p. 11, 6 ; the first line is quoted in the commen- 
tary on the Ma 5 khako 9 a, s.'i^ Mrana (Z.). The edition referred to is 
that of Professor Zachariae, Vienna, 1890. 

Page 55, line 23 (text, p. 93, 6), “ They take grass in their mouths.” 
This is an allusion to a most ancient custom. Op. Harsacarita, 132, 11 
(Commentary, trnam hdtarair mukhe. dhriyate), Candakaucifca, 3rd Act : 
Liehrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 382 il. j Grimm Kechtsalterthiimer, p. 121 ff. ; 
604, 205, 431 (Z.). The passage referred to in the Harsacarita will be 
found at the page in^cated, in the Bombay edition of 1892. Cowell and 
Thomas, in their translation, p. 101, note 4, say, To carry a straw in the 
mouth was a sign of surrender; cf. Acworth’s Maratha Ballads, p. 43 : — 


“ And ’twixt the teeth a straw is fit 
Por curs who arm but to submit.” 


Liehrecht quotes from Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, '‘V'’hoever 
wishes to appease the anger of an opponent takes a straw or a blade of 
grass in his month, and at the same time stands on one leg.” Liehrecht 
finds traces of the custom in Europe. An extract which he makes from 
Campbell’s Popular Tales of the Western Highlands (II., 304) is par- 
ticularly interesting, " He went to the fair and he took a straw in his 
mouth, to show that he was for taking service.” It was, I believe, the 
custom in England in old times, for people who wished to he hired as false 
witnesses, to sit with straws in their mouths. The reference in the 
Candakaupika will be found in the Bombay edition of I860 on fol. 11a 
(last line of the page), and on page 69 of the Calcutta edition of 1834. 
When Haripcandra wishes to sell himself as a slave, the stage direction u 
“ pirasi trnam hriva." 

Page fid, add to note 1. See also the Jatakamala (ed. Kern) Yajuaja- 
tdram, ploka 13. 

Add to note 3. The story of the exit from the temple is very similar 
to a story in the Chahar Ilaqah of Hidhami-i.Arudr-i-Samarqandi, 
translated into English by Edward G. Browne, 3I.A., 3r.R.A,.S., 
(Journal of the Roj-al Asiatic Society for October, 1899, p. 793). Arurc- 
doteXXm. begins as follows:— “It is stated that once when Sultan 
Mahmud bin Nasiru’ d-Din was sitting on the roof of a four-doored 
summer-house in'Ghazna, in the Garden of a Thousand Trees, he turned 
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his hc.nl to Abu Bayhan and said, “ By which of these four doors shall I 
go out I (for all four were practicable). Decide, and write the decision 
on a piece of paper, and put it under my* quilt.” Abu Rayhaii called for an 
astrolabe, took the altitude, worked out the ascendant, reflected for a 
while, and then wrote vlown his decision on a piece of paper, and placed 
it under the quilt. “ Hast thou decided ? ” asked Mahmud. He answered 
“Yes.” 

Then Mahmud bade them make an opening in the wall, and they 
brought mattocks and spades, and in the wall which was on the eastern 
side dug out a fifth door, through which ho went out. Then he bade 
them bring the paper. So they brought it, and on it was written : “jHe 
will go out through none of these four doors, but they will dig a fifth 
door on the side of the eastern wall, by which door he will go forth.” The 
author of the Cbaluir Mnqula was born towards the end of the eleventh 
century of our era ; so he, at any rate, cannot be the borrower. 

Page o7, add to note 4. The Rsabhapaucaeika has been edited by Klatt 
in the journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. 33, p. 445, and in 
the ICavyamfila, part VII. (Z.) 

Add to note 6. The word Miatiaka is found in Appendix A. to 
Ivathavate’s edition of Someevara’s Kirtikanmudi, stanza 64. Professor 
Kathavatc, remarking on the compound rmaKi^makhaUaJcaT/tdah, says 
“ I do not understand the meaning of /:haf(al:a. It may bo an adaptation 
of iakht. If so, the adjective may mean with thrones of white marble.”' 

Page oS, line 10 (text, p. 9G, I. 12), this is Subha.sifdcalt, 3399 (Z.). 

Page 60, add to note 1. These lines appear in Hanumannataka or 
Mahanataka, Act XIV., stanza 49 (Bombay edition of 1886) in the 
following form : 

Ilia klialu visamah purakrtandm 
Bharati hijantusu JearmanSm vipahah 
Qiva<^rasi qirSmsi ydni rejuh 
Qiva Qiva Idni lutJianti yrdhrapadaih. 

Page 61, lines 7 and S (text, page 100, 11. 7 and S). Perhaps we have 
here puns in loha (also Sanskrit loha, “ steel,”) and akkhara (=Skr. 
aksara, “ sword.”) Patala in the second line means the subterranean 
world, as the world of riches. Bhojawasa mere pettifogging huckster 
in gold as compared with the lord of treasures, the hero of the story. 
JPdtiila, with this implication (z=asuravivara), is used by the commentator 
on the passage in Harsacarita, corresponding to translation, p. 82, 1. 24, 
“ treasure-seekers, the mine ” ; of. the note to 33, n. 3, in Appendix B. , 
p. 268 (Th.). 

Page 62, add to note 3. The Caturvimeika of Qobhana has been 
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printed in the Karyainala, part VIL Compare also Zeitschrift der 
morg. Gesellschaffc, Vol. XXXJI., p. 510 (Z.). 

Page 64, line 20 (text, p. 105, line 3 from the bottom), J^rcatamiaa 

IT?/?; Su^^asitavali, 1612, and especially garggadharapaddhati, 
o71o {Z,j, 

In gar^gadharapaddhati, 3713, Qa<}imulehi is substituted for Jcrcatam. 

The fourth line is also found in Subhasitavali, 1603. 

Page 69, line 6, ‘'Those two citrons.” , The story of the citrons seems 
to bo a parallel to (or a variant of) the wide>spread story of ” the 
wandering fruit,” for which see Weber’s Ind. Stud., Vol XV., p. 212, 
ff. (Z.). 

Page 70, last line but one, for “three ” read “threw.” 

Page 71, line 17, for “great river ” read “ the river Mahi.” 

Add to note 4. The river Mahi is no doubt the Mhye of our maps, 
which flows into the Gulf of Cambay. It does rise somewhere near 
Dhara. 


82, line 28, for Ambada read Ambada. 

Page 84, n. 5. Here are some more references : Harsacarita (ed. 
Bombay, 1892), p. 167, 1 ; Buddhist Birth Stories, translation by Ehys- 
Davids, p. 131 and p. 165 ; Piabandhacintams)!!, p. 142, 7 [translation, 
page 85, last line of the pagej ; Vessantara JatSka, Hardy, Manual, 166 
ff. ; Apastamba, Dharmasutra II., 4, 9, 8 ; Colebrooke, Essays, second 
edition, Madras, 1872, vol. I., page 178 ,* translation of the Xatba Sarit 
Sagara, vol. II., p. 502 n*., and Vol. I., p. 362; Kearu’s Marriage 
Ceremonies of the Hindus of South Lidia, Madras, 1868, p. 67 (Z.). 

In Hardy’s Manual (edition of 1863) see especially p. 121. 

Page 88, lines 19 and 20 (text, p, 147, 5) ; sandhi, vigraha and 
dkJiyata are to be taken also as grammatical, technical terms. Compare the 
commentary on the Anekarthasaggraha II., 250, and III., 284 (Z.). 

Page 96, line 8, insert “ the ” before “ Abhiras.” 

Note'4, for B. and B. in their shorter Dictionary read Boiitlingk in his 
shorter Dictionary. 

Page 98, lines 22 and ff. These lines, in a slightly different form, are 
attributed by the author of the Prabandhakosa to Hanuman (Buliler MS., 

Ho. 294, p. 185). ^ ' 

Page 100, note 1, ahsapatala, cp. Buhler, Indische Palroographie, pp. 
94, 96. Hall, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 27, p. 228, 235, no te 
(z!). Buhler tells us that the keepers of the archives in the royfal 
chancelleries were called alisapatalika, aksa^ulika, aksagdltn. Hall seoni|B 
to think that aksapatalika may mean the man who has cognizance of 
the patala, litigation, of aksa, judicial cases; or does patala mom 

filing? ’ 
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Add to rote 1. Perhaps tho six philosophies are not those cited, but 
those of Haribhadra's Saddarcanasaranccaya, viz., Bauddha, 

Srtijkhya. .Taina, Vaicesika, Jaiminlya (Th.). 

Page 103. line 27, “ Whose favour,” &c., or punningly, ” Whose mental 
clearness his views {dorrana) seem to proclaim.” (Th.) 

Note 3. If we keep ahimarucih, will not this mean a<;u;irara<^tni, the 
sun? (Th.) I think that Mr. Thomas’s view is correct. I find that 
Devasuri is referred to in a commentary on the Kalpasutra as Jiva- 
devasfiri. tho victor of the Digambara Kumudacandra. A Devasuri is in 
the same work spoken of as the author of the Qantistava. Bhandarkar’s 
Keport for p. 141. 

In Peterson’s fourth report, p. Ivi., will be found an account of 
Devasuri, M-ho disputed with Kumudacandra. He quotes from Klatt, 
Indian Antiquary XL, p. 254, “Devasuri was born Samvat 1143 ; dlksd 
1152, tiiripada, 1174, tT<7r<;a, 1226.” 

Page 105, note 3. This enumeration of the fourteen divisions of 
hioiclcdps is often met •with in the Jaina literature. There are two clokas 
containing the list in p. 13 of the Appendices to Professor Jacobi’s edition 
of the Parijistapaivan. While the Jainas invariably speak of coddasa 
tijjdihdnani OT caiurda<ia vidyusthanani, Buddhists know of a wider 
range of knowledge, as they mention eighteen divisions, aftharasa vijja- 
tlhdnanif cf. Jataka Xo. 80, ed. p. 35G (L.) In the I^Eilinda Panha nine- 
teen sippas arc enumerated. Professor Bbys-Davids, in note 3 to p. 6 
of his translation, tells us that the number is usually given as 
eighteen. 

Page 109, line 5, “ A Ks atriya of the Jbala. family, named Maggu.” 
The first part of the story of Mapgu seems to have some connection with 
an old tradition that speaks of the greediness of the patriarch Mapgu (L.) 

Page 113, 1. 191, for “ water donation ” read " water of donation” 

Page 115, lines 5 and 6 (text, p. 1S9, 1. 6). This couplet=Buhler’s H.C. 
G7, stanza 19, Mahendra on Hemacandra Anekarthasaggraha II., 487, 
explains mdtrd by aksardvayava and alpa (Z.). 

Lines 7 and S. Perhaps “ pretences ” (Bhaygi) " of good fortune ” (in 
reference to conquered potentates) ; “ meanderings,” also p unning ly 
“ devious or crooked ways,” cunning (Th.). 

line 11. “ On account of,” etc. Does not pantyd^aya^osanaih go with 
i7iais7 rodiii, Tcaratato with maksika (bee) ca hasafi, vlravranakdnksaya with 
dhydyanti vdmam striyah, by the figure yathdsayhhya ? (Th.) 

Xote 4. I think the Bombay edition is quite right. Cp. Mahendra on 
the Anekarthasangraha, I., 10, where he explains md in MSlavamatra 
(Biihler, H. C., 67, st. 26) by Laksmi. I believe ma-Laksml is derived 
from Madhava=Laksmipati=‘V’isnu-Krsna (Z). 
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Page 124, lines 18 and 19 read :~ 

Let ns eat what we receive as alms I let us wear old garments ! 

Let us sleep on the bare earth ! What should we have to do with kings? 
Page 129, line 4 from bottom. Before Siddhiinta » s ” should be inserted. 
Page 150, note 3. Bralimarandraxea.^ Brahmarandhra, 

Page 154, line 8. “Conquered the king of the Mlecchas," See 
Soniecvara’s Kirtikaumudi, IL, 56-58. 

H^ote 8, Pattakila occurs on inscriptions ; see e.^. Epigrapbia Indica, IIL, 
47 ; Kielhorn (Indian Antiquary, XIV., 161) has a reference to Baff, 
Journal American Oriental Society, VII., 40 (not accessible to me at present) 
(2). Hall seems to think that the word comes bj' metathesis from paffala, 
which corresponds to canton, mahal, otpargana. Probably the jurisdiction 
of this officer was wider than at present, though even now he has sometimes 
tliree or four villages under him. 

Page 170, line 25. “She became pregnant.” Cp. The Faery Qneene, 
Book III., Cant, vi,, at. 7 ; Hamlet III,, 2, 185 : “ Let her not walk i’ the 
sun.” 

Page 172, add to note 1. It appears from Peterson’s Fourth Eeport, page 
4, that Mallavadyacarya wrote a commentary on Bharmottara’s Ifyayabindu- 
tika. 

Pago 173. Add to note 5. For the word Tcmdalika see Jones, MS. Bo. 

9, Bhavishyottarapurana, 259a and 6b (the first in Indian numbers, the 
second in English pencilled figures). 

Page 175, note 3 (pafica^aida). Compare Sadhukirti’s Qesasamgrahana- 

mamala, U., 141 : 

Ahatam aiiahatam dandalcardhatam 
Ydiokoitara hamsalddi kantkadyara patahudikam 
Ytnadili'am caiheryadi pancagabdam idam smrtam 

(from a Puna 3IS.) (Z). 


Pao'es 181-183. On the story of Laksmanasena and Hmapatidhara com- 
pare Pischel, die Hofdiehter des Laksmanasena, Gottingen, 1893, pp. 8 and 
9 (Abhandlungen der Koniglichen GesellscLaft der Wissengcliaften zu 

Gottingen, Vol. XXXIX.) (Z). .• j 

Pischel tells us that, according to the scholiast E. of the Gitagovmda 
(La'isen p. 73), Hmapatidhara, the contemporary’ of Lak-smanasena was a 
physician, vaidya(l should say that he belonged to the Vaidya caste). The 
same authority tells us also that the stanza beginning _C‘ Cool- 

ness indeed”), is ascribed by Kavibhatta, Padyasmjgmha, 1/ (H^ber^ 
Antholo"}’, p. 531, f.), to Laksmanasena; the third, ghinnarn Brahmagi 
yadi, is Scribed by Qariigadhara to Dhoi (probably Kavinija to 
La) The stanza beginning ivam cet samcarase (If you rule on a bull, &c.) 
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has hccii found quoted by Professor Pischcl in Qobhakara Alaiikdraratnu- 
kara, foil. SOa and G4b (MS. Det. Rep., No. 227, now=Qridhar R. 
Rhandfirkar, A Catalogue of the Collections of MSS. deposited in the 
Pcccan College, Roinbaj-, ISSS, p. S5, No. 227). Professor Pischel thinks 
that (^obhakara is later than Ruyyaka, who flourished in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It is interesting, as Professor Pischel remarks, to 
note that other authorities besides !Mcrutuiiga ascribe two of the stanzas to 
the time of Laksinanasena. 

Page 1S4, note 2, dde "i.q. Gaijga.” 

P.agc 1S7, lino 24. Por Kaitahha read Kaitalha. 

Page 190. The story of Yarfiliamihira and Bbadrabahu is given in the 
Rsimandalaprakaranavrtti (See Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, pp. 131- 
132). According to this account Varaha was originall}* a Jain, but because 
his brother would not give him the Shripada, he put on the habiliments of 
a Brahmana, and compo-^ed new ^astras, such as the Tar^asamhita. The 
rest of the story agrees pretty* nearlj' with Mcrutupga’s account. Eventu- 
ally he received the Bhagavatt diksa. When he died he became, on account 
of his wicked deeds, a ghost with a great hatred for the Jainas and troubled 
the laymen of that sect. To lay him, Bhadrabahu composed the TJpasarga- 
harastotra, for men to repeat it, and even now it is repeated to put down 
any troubles. 

Page 194, last line of the page. “The teacher Padalipta in the town of 
Padalipta.” See Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, p. 142. “Padalipta- 
carya flew through the sky by means of a certain ointment applied to the 
feet, and visited the shrines of ^atrunjaya, Gimar, Abu, Astapada and 
Sammeta.” 

Pages 196-97. For the story of Abhayadevasuri compare Peterson’s Third 
Report, page 25, and Appendix, page 245; and Fourth Report, page v. The 
Jayatihuyanastotra of Abhayadevasuri is still preserved in manuscript ; it is 
said to have been composed in Samvat 1111. Compare also Weber, Yer- 
zeichniss der Berliner Sanskrit-handschriflen, Yol. II., p. 1039 (Z). One 
point in Peterson’s account of Abhayadevasuri is of special interest. He 
tells us that he “ composed on the spur of the moment thirty-two verses. 
Bur the goddess perceived that the last two verses were of an awful power 
to control the gods, and besought him to content himself with the thirty.” 
Dr. Peterson assures us that “ the image of Parevanatha is still worshipped 
in Cambay by the faithfuL” See also Bhanda rk a r ’s Report of 18S3-S4, 
page 141. 

Page 202, lines 4 and 5. “ However, one traveller even preferring 

death, would not leave the side of that cow.” Cp. Weber, tjber die 
Simhasana-dvatriiricika, Indische Studien, SY., p. 411 andfe. 
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AnuAPA, 101, lOo. 

Abliayatlcvrtsuri, called Maladharin, 
S;?, note. 

AWmyadcva, Juiiin doctor, 172, 19G, 
called also Ablinj-asuri. 

Abbiras, a people. 95. 

Abu. mount. 122, IGl, ibid., note. 

A?il, a Bhilla. SO. 

Afambili, a \'illage, 107. 

A^apalli, 80. ibid., note. 

A^araja. lo5, Uid..note, loO. ibid., note. 
Acebodaka lake, 93, ibid., note. 
Afvalaj-ana, 73 note. 

A9vap.iti, 17-1. 

Afvini, mother of the A^nns, 199. 
A<;\ins, 199. 

Adinatha, name of Rsabha. 142, note. 
Agastya, 129. 

Agastyamata, 104, ibid., note. 
Agnifikha, 5, note. 

Agnivetfila, a vampire, 4, 5 ; husband 
of Dhara, 46. 

Abmadabad, SO, note, 97, note. 
Ajayadeva, 151. 1-54. 

Akadefvari, goddess, 21. 

Akafjadeva, &ng, 21. 

.^evali 3 'a. Anllage, 16S. 

Akoluj'a, 70. 

Albcruni, 175, note. 

All Baba, 176, note. 

Alima, 1^, ibid., note. 

.\liijga, a potter, 117. 120, wofe, 121; 

a member of council, 120, ibid., note, 
_ \i\,ibid.,note. 

Aluya, 70. 

.:^ba, 174. 

Ambada, S2, 122, 123. See also Am- 
rabbata. 

.^ibika, goddess, 201. 

' Amiga, a chaplain, 125. 

Amrabbate, son of Udayana, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 133, 153. See also Ambada. 
Amru Ibn Jamal, 175, note. 

Ana, 145. 

Anaka, king, 115, 121 ; son of KuniSra- 
pala’s mother's sister, and father of 
Lavanaprasada, 149, 154. 


Anahilla, son of Bhiruj'ada Sakhada, 
18; citj' of, 46, 13.>. 

Apahillapum, 18, 2.5, 83, 92, note, 112, 
123, 136, 143. 

Apahillapurapattana, 116. 

Ananda, 117, note. 

Andliaka, 41. 

Andhra, king, 44. 

Anupamil, vnfe of Tcjahpala, 156, 159, 
ibid., note, IG-l, 167, 1^. 

Arbuda, a serpent. 179: a mountain 
(modem Abu), 178, ibid., note. See 
also Abu. 

Artlhil-stama, countrj-, 127. 

Arhaccudtiniani, a book, 56. 

Arisiniha, 19,' note, 25, note, 29, 7iote, 
30, note. 31, note. 111, note, 116, note, 
142, tiote, 154, 7iote, 155, note, 15S, 
7iote, 172, 7iote. 

Arjuna, 45, 61, 77. 

Arjunadeva, king of Slalava, 154. 

.;Vnindhati, 41. 

Astfiijgahrdnj'nsariihita, 199, note. 

A^tftpada, temple, 160: holy place, 195. 

.Atmaram Aluni, 203, 7wte. 

Aufrecht, Professor. 60, 7tote, 197, note. 

Ava 9 j’akavandananiiyukti, 161, ibid., 
7iote. 

Avanti and Avanti, 2, 3, 5, 35, 60, 73, 
169, 197. 

B.^dasara, a village, 87. 

Bahada. son of Udayana, 120, 121, 
148, 149; physician,’ 199. See also 
Yagbha(a. 

Bfiliiuoda, place, 79, ibid., note, 84, 
ibid., note, S5. 

Bfdncandra,ji>«rM(/i’/, 164, ibid., 7iote. 

Bfilakn. country, 107. 

Bala Mukmida, 75, 7iote. 

Bnlamfiladeva, prince, 154. 

Bnlanaka, portico of, 201. 

Bs'dapfipdita, daughter of Dhauapala, 
61. 

Bali. 12, 7iote, 28, 42. 57, ibid.. 7tote, 89. 
ibid., 7iote, 163, ibid., 7iote, 187. 

Bambera, 14S. 
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pandit, 64, 65, ibid., note. 
Barava, Barapa, or Barasa, 23, ibid., 
note, 24. 

Barbara, 111, ibid., note. 

Bates, 7, note. 

Baiila, village, 157. 

Benares, 30, 139, 140, 183, 186. 
Bendall, Professor, 136, note. 
Bbadrababu, brother of Varahamihita, 
193. 

Bhagavata Purana, 91, note. 

Bhairava, genius loci, 201. 
Bhairavadevi, 80. 

Bhairavananda, a Yogin, 9. 
Bbakt&marastotra, 66, note. 

Bharata, 91, 133. 

Bhartrhari, 114, note, 124, note, 198, 
ibid., note. 

Bhattamatra, 3. 

Bhavki, 65, 106, 201, 202. 

Bhillamala, or Bhinmal, 62, note. ^ 
Bhima, orBldmadeva,ldng of Gujarat, 
36, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, ibid., note, 
66, 66, 71, note, 74, 75, 77, 78, 116, 
ibid., note. 

Bhima II., or Bhimadeva II., king of 
Gujarat, 116 note, 154. 
Bhime^varadeva, 78. 

Bhiruapi, goddess, 78. 

Bhiruyada Sakhacla, father of AnahilJa, 

18 . 


68, note, 78, note, 84. 02. r. '.tf. 

, 114, note, 124, mte. ISO, r vV, 

note, 154, note, 1.50. 7iote, 171, 

178, note, 182, note, lO-l. n >!e. 108, 
note. 

Brahma, 14, 57, 89, ibid., r.ote. 01. ISJ. 
139, note, 182. 

Brahma, the imporsonai ossotice, 1.'’2. 
Byhaspati, the Gauds', 13'). l-'ll. 1 
144; for the deitv see 

rzo * ' 

Oo, //• 

Brhat Samhit.'i, SO, note. 

Buddha, 6, twie, 171. 

Buddhabhatja, 101. ibid., note. 

Bnddh), mfe of Ganc?a, 87, trde. 
Buhler, Hofrath, 1, jiote, II, n'de, I-', 
note, 16, note, 17, note, 10, jtote. 2.1, 
note, 25, twte, 2i', note. Si', n»te, St, 
note, 3-3, note, .'JO, note, ,V), note, .'i*. 
note, 57, note, 62, )iofe, note, .‘>0, 
note, 82, mte, 87, n '<*, ft, 

; note, 96, note, 107, fiote, IK', ?f 
Ill, note, 116, note, 117, /n/c, 127, 
note, 128, ttote. IS-t, note, 1S7, 

139, mte, 142, note, 14.3, n -ie, l.Vt. 
7iote, 154, note, l.*8', K'l, r 
172, »<><»■, 177>, note. 

Burgess, Doctor, -V'. T!’. n 0*'. 

mte, 135, mte, l.'.T, n<~te, 1 i», n t', 

142, note, jr/J, note, {(V, n ,fe. 

Buniouf, ('I, mte. 
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Caiiiji or CaijiJikfi. (U, ibid, 7wte, G-j. 
Cantlifntaka. (>•'», ttoir. 

Camlra, SP. lYnW.. tiofr. 

Caji<lraprali1ia, tho Tirtliarjljara, 1, 
If'O, 1G7, loaves ValaMii for ^iva- 
pattana. 174. 

Candralcklift, n fpioon. lOG. 

Cfmpulcva. oripnal naino of Ht'ma- 
candra, ]iJ7, liS. 

l'aT)kha, n cliamjiion, IGi?, ibid., note, 
a kill". 

(j'a^kliapura, -0.3. 

Caiitisari, PS. 

t’arjfradharapaddhati, 7S, note, 13S. 
note. 

Catanaridapura, 101, 

C'atniujaya. S;i. 00, 1.30, 1.34, ibid., 
note, 1.3.3, 1.30, 140, I.'jO, note, 102, 
107, 171, ibid., note. 

Cjitv...-;— - ■ ... 

CauOa, country of, 170. 

Caulaclovi or ' Cakulsidevi, IIG, ibid., 
note. 

Ciiuli or Cauliijsa, a mti/iout, 120, 121. 
Cesha, 100, ibid., note, 170. 

Chalmers, Mr., 77, Jiote, 84, note. 

CiW, 1G3. 

Ci^uprdahadha, .*>0. 

^iiaditya. king, 171, 174, 176. 
^ilagui.iasuri, Jaina teacher, 10. 

Cipra, stream, ICO. 

Cirikalln, a camel, 31. 

Cita, a poetess, 63, ibid., note. See also 
Sita. 

Citr.ikuta, 121. 

Civa, god, 2o, 29, 3.j, ibid., note, 57, 
•)S, .59, 63. 70, 75, ibid., note, 76, 86, 
note, 89, ibid., note, 92, note, lOG, 112, 
120, note, 124, note, 128, 129, note, 
130, 131, 132, 140, 7wie, 152, 1.35, 
note. 164, ibid., note, 1.S3, ibid., note, 
187, ibid, note, 189, 201. 

Civa, goddess, 166, ibid., note. 

Civa Purana, 131, ibid., note. 
Civapattana,- 175. 

^bhana, Jaina ascetic, 52, 53, 62, 
ibid., note. 

Cobhanadeva, arcliitect, 161, 166. 

Cola, the king, 44. 

Gonenn, 122, note. 

Cousens, Mr., 73, note, 135, note, 137, 
note. 

Cowell, Professor. 15, note, 26, note, 
29, note, 56, note, 67, note, 70, note, 
lOO, note, 195, note. 


Cri, goddess, 0, 203. 

Cridevn, or ^ndevasuri, or ^ridevu- 
carva, or Devasfiri, i)7,ibid.,7iote, 98, 
09,*] 00, 101 , 102, ibid., note.^ 
Cridevi, n merchant's sister, 17, 18. 
Crihnr.sa, king, 64, note. 

Cri Harsa Carita, 100, note. 

Crimida, the town of, 48, 52 note, 175 
*. name of a tribe, 82. 

(^ripala, poet, 93, 94. 

^rimodhera, 158. 

Cripunja, king, 177, 178, 170. 
^ubhakcfin, king, 79. 

Cukasiiriivada, 56. 

Cukhitirtha, <9, note. 

Curtins, 136, tmte. 

Da^-IRATIIA, 35, ibid., note. 

Dapirha race, 195. 

Dacavaikfdika, .33, ibid., note. 

Dadhici, 28, 163, 187. 

Dfthala, country of, 72, 94, 146. 
Dak^inapatha, 32, 46. 

Pfimara, 44, 45, 47, 48, ibid., note, 74, 
7.3. 

Dilnta, a merchant, 7. 

Demati, queen of Duhala, 72. 

Pencjva, prorince, 18, note. 
Dovacandra, or Devacandrasiiri, 127, 
128, 147. 

Devaditya, a Brahman, 170. 

Devariija, a Pa'Makila, 154, 15.3. 
Devasuri, 103, 104. See. also Crideva. 
Dhanada. merchant, 202, 20-3, 204. 
Dhanapfila, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, ibid., 
note, 58, ibid., note, 60, ibid., note, 61, 
62, ibid., note. 

Dhanapati, a merchant, 195. 
Dhaneevara, i.y. Dhanapati, 197. 
Dha^ka, a moimtain, 194. 

Dhura, merchant, 200, 201. 

Dhfira, a city, 29, 46, 50, 52, 61, 70, 72, 
75, 86, ibid., note, 11-5, ibid., 7iote, 
198. 

Dhura, gave her name to the toivii, 46. 
Dharaneudra, ruler of Patala, 196, 
ibid., note. 

Dhara^iiga, 167. 

Dharmadeva, 2. 

Dhundukk.:. city, 127, ibid., 7iote, 146. 
Diksuvasahika, 143. 

DInunatha, 6, 7iote, 15, note, 16, note. 
Diwali, festival. 111. 

Douglas, 162, note. 

Dowson, 28, note. 
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Miss (Mrs. W. H 

D«r^a; godS / hS’ ?°f®ssor, 177 

Dvararatij^gg, ' ' ®®“®°«ndra. , 

^vyafraya, 89. 

®:”r”’ 378, «.*., M9, 

^kapada, genius loci, 201. 

PEHGUfiso.v, 67, nofe 

,«ofe ' Mofe, 173^ 

388, 


^ — -J', /, note, 

■u^acandra, or TTn„ - 
Hemasuri, 2, note ^ or 

uo’, 


Pieet Mr T i?V« ^ ”"^^3 ^26, «o* note. ’ 

SMmMi 


151, notehirXotelQt' 
umayfin. IJo. 


I^stel de Coulanges, 374, »o?a. 


Gapara^ghati^ a yAa?, 354 

Gaggii, 166, 184. 

Ganges, 96, 97, 336, 386. 

Garutja, 376. 

®-3 ^06, 383. 

20i%®5. ' ”°*3 

Ghaniapauli, village, 200 
Wiosaka, merchant, 377, »ote 
Gibraltar, 86 , wo*. 

Girinagara, 201. 

Gimiir, 95. 

Godavari, river, 33 . 

Gough, 56, wo*. 

Govardhana, king, 379 
Govinda, 36, i 6 /rf., wo*. 

Goyindiicfirj’a, 43 . 


XT y Jo? 

ifumayun, 339, wo*. 

^'oian Anxiqvary, 7, wo* 
ndra, 4 , 22^ wo*, 28, wo*, ST, 197. 

Jabaeipitba, 363. 

Jagaddeva, a Ifsatriva 7 fift v-j 
«o*, 387, 393 , ^ 

Jahangir, Emperor, 379 , wo* 

■'"]l!96”“‘"^''“‘'37,idtUister, 

Jambudvipa, 98. 

Jayacandra, king of Benares, 332, 

Jayadeya, papdit, 36-3. 

Jayakefin, king, 79 , 332 
Jayamaggala, a Jaina doctor, 93 
Jayasiniha, name of Ff;rlriuJ...-.il 


vrwvAiiuucarj'a, 41, ’^*v «n.cyiii, /y^ 1J9 

Gijjarut, land of, 38, 30. 33, 43 44 An "®y«™?9gala, a Jaina doctor 93 

6^ .W, rr; 9i; oilitilS; S“ 80, 

Guiiacandra, 2. ‘’^"^“^“^‘•‘dovi, queen, 3.66, 


Habebux, 65, wo*. 

Hala, a name of Calivahana, 34, wo*, 
3o, note. > i , 

Hammira, 340, ibid., note, 

Hnnuman, 75, wo*. 


Jeremy Taylor, 103, note. 

“felT' SMdlarsja, 03, »a. 

Jhala, a family, 309, 330 
Jimutavahana, 363 
Jinadatta, 100. 
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■Jinanini.i(]nna, SO, note. 

•Jodhpur, loS, note. 

•Jupiter, 13. 

K.KrAHRAD.v, Ji city, 31, i.y. Kasandra, 
or Iviisaiidlirn, ihid., note. 

Kacclia, 27, 2S, l^y). 

Kacyapa gotra, 52. 

ICiidambari. 12 , note. 

Kadramahakrda, a god, 16. 

Kaitabha, “G. 

Kakala, 102, ibi'I., note. 

Ivskara. the \*illage of, 17, IS. 

Kakfi, 172. 

Kalahapaiicannna. an elephant. 120, 
121. 

Kfilamegba. loci, 201. 

Ivall, 7. 

Kali age, 14, 127, note, 137, 16S. 
K^da 5 a, o, note, 7. 

Kaliuga, 44. 

Kalyiina, 23. note, 33, note, 30, note, .50, 
note. 

Kama. -5S, note. 

Ksmalata, a princess, 27. 

K&ma^astra, 63. 

KamandaJd. 13S, 

Kamian, 119, note. 

Kenha, a merchant. 

KSnhadadfeTa, -Raja. llN 119. 
K]arkaranla,a name of Vayajalladera 
2t5. 

Kanths- or Kanth&ot. 23, note. 
Kanthabharana, S?. 

Kanihaip. an ascetic. 25. 

Kar-ithervan. goddess, 19, 21. 
Kanti.cfiy of 179. 19-5, VAd-. note. 
Kan-rahnb'.a, or Kanani. 10. 1 44. 

Karardfn. a minfster- ISr. 339- 340. 
351. 1-52: a TaVsa,' 159, 20.3.' 


note, 190, note, 202, note, 203, note, 
204, note. 

Katha. PrakuM, 178, note, 

Katha Sarit Sagara, 3, note, 5, note, 0, 
note, 10, note, 84, note, 170, note, JOS, 
note, 19.5, note. 

Kathavaite, 71, note, 302, tu/le, 203, 
note. 

Kaiifalya, .3.5, note. 

KautjkanaB, the, 192, itAd., note. 

Kaustubha jewel, 204, itnd,, note. 

Karibandhava, title of a king, 14], 

IKvyalaijkiira, 00, note. 

Kavyamala, 65, note. 

Kem, Professor, 9, note, 184, note, 

Khaijgara, 9.5, ibid., note. 

Kherja, town, 170, 

Kipling, J, Ij., 170, note. 

KlrtikaumudJ, 02, note, 71, not^, 02, 
note, 93, note, 102, note, ISO, note, 
203, note. 

Kirtiraja, a king, 27, 

Ko?ala, 44. 

I Kocaraba, goddess, 80. 

■ Kollapnra, 111, 112, 

' Konkan, the, 192, i>Ad., note. 

! Kopkana, 44, 1.3S. 

Krstia, 12, 189. 197, 

Krta age, 32, 91, 127, 33.3, 137. 

Kfemar^Ja, prinee, 19, 20; l>ecawe 
king, 21, ibid., note. 

Kndai'?e7rara. 118. 

Kula^andra. 40, 47. 

Kamsradevi. a widow, J5.5. HAd.. note. 
159. .... 

, Kumeraptla. 12. 310. VAA„ note. 117. 

' note. 219. 12f). 121. VAd.. note. 323, 
3.33,' 1.3.5. 3.38. 139. 345-340. 148. 34.91 
3-50, 1531 3001 109- 

K'^mrirap^acaiita, 80. 139, note. 

K.-!xm5rEi>£lsTihtsa. 345. 



Krmera SambhsTa- 7. 

Knm.grsTrb.Erg, 343. 

K'rmn.cacsncsa- 97, 99, 200- 203, ICS, 
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Lalcjma^asena, king, 181, 183. 

Lak^mi, 35, note, 66, 115, note, 174, 
note, 

Lalit&saras, 158, ibid., note. 

Lai|k&, 35, 46, 85, 98, 110, ibid., note. 
Lata, 44. 

Lava^aprasada, or Lavaca, 149, 154, 
166, 169, 164, 166. 

Leumann, Professor, 26, note, 63, note, 
58, note, 98, note, 126, note, 127, note, 
134, note, 164, note, 156, note, 161^ 
note, 175, note, 192, note, 201, note, 
203, note. 

Lila, a physician, 81, ibid., note, 8*2. 
Liladevi, 22. 

LiijgSnufasana, 94. 

Lupapala, a soldier, 162, diid., note. 
Liinapale^vara, temple of, 163. 

Liipiga, minister, 159, 161. 

Lyall, Sir Charles, 82, note. 

MADANAfAgKABA, 29, ibid., note. 
Madanapala, 81, 82, ibid., note. 
Madanarajfii, 1-54. . 

Madhyadefa, 82.' 

Magha, the pandit, 48, 49, 60, 61, 62. 
Mahabharata, 2, 62, ibid., note, 78, note. 
Mahadeva, 86, note, 91, 131. 

Mahakala, 60, 90. 

Mahalaksmi, goddess. 111. 

Mahanancla, long, 191. 

Mahanika, a princess, 18. 

Mahara§tra, 108, 144, note. 

Mahavira, the Tirthaiikara or Jina, i, 

88, 103, 138, note, 153, note, 158 ; the 
god Cira, 35, note. 

Maheca, 27. o i 

Mahi, river, 71, note. (See Corrigenda 

and Addenda.) , 

Maladhari'Hemacandra. 83. tbid. note. 


I Mam, MadvatJ, or Manvar, 90, twie^ 
172, ibid., note, 

Mathura, 137, note, 143, note. 
Matisagara, 179. 

Mayanalladeid, queen, 79, SO, 84, ibid... 

note, 100, 108, note, 113. 

Mayiira, paifdit, 64, 6-5, ibid., note. 
Meghanada, genius loci, 201. 

Melkarth, 174, note. 

Mena, wife of HimSlaj'a, 40. 

Mem, mountain, 187, ibid., note. 
Merutui)ga, 2. 

MichaelBcott, 178, note. 

Modhera, 127, note. 

Moiesworth, 7, note, 50, note, 119, note, 
197, note. 

Monier- Williams, Sir Monier. 28, 7io(e, 
42. note, 100, note, 10.), note, 150, 
note. 

Mnjfdax'ati, Tailapa’s sister, .3.3, .‘>4. _ 
Muhammad Shahfib-ul-ch‘u Gliori. 154, 
note. 

Mulanayaka, 16.5, ibid., note, 171, ibid., 
note. 

Miilarfijn, king of Gujarat, 22, 23. 24, 
25, 27, 28, 30, note, 89, ibid., note, 
160, ibid., note. l()5,_jbid., uotej 
prince, son of Bliimn, 77, 78, 

' Munidevfiofirya, 104. 

Mufija, also called lYikpatiruj.'i 17., 
Utpalariija, Ai))ogliavar.jii, Prtlivi- 
vallablia, .mrl Cnvallnbhu, .‘ii), iVaV/., 
fiote, 31 , 32, ibid., note, 33, note. 3 1, 3.\ 

62, note. 76. 

Mufijfila, a .Tatna hytonn, n 

minister, .80, S'*. 

Munj/iladeva, 22. 

Mufijiilasvi'imiu. 8l. 

Musakavilifira, 142. note. 
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121, 141, 143, 188, 190. 

Sarvadeva, a Brahman, 62. 

Sarva Dar^ana Sai)gralia, 66, note. 
Sarasvati, goddess, 36, ibid., note, 39, 
46, 63, 66, 67, 76, 140, 166, iM., noU, 
171, 172; river, 26, 26, 116, 140; 
goddess and river, 93, ibid., note. 

Sarasvatikaiithabharana temple, oo, 

67, 66. 

Sarvavarman, 89, note. _ 

Sutavahana, king, 194. See Cflliva- 

Satyapura, bathing place of, 158, ibid., 
note. 

Saura?tra, a 18. . 

Seclhi or Sedhi or Se^, river, 172, 
note, 196. 

Shakespeare, 80, note. 



iphakkikapra- 

kfi?a, g 4 85 note, 

Siddhanga, 77, 80, > > go 

86, ibid., note, 87, ^ 89, ' 

94, 96, 96, 98, 100, 10^, 106, 106, 10/, 

liddhasena, 10, ibid, note, 11, 1 • 
3 iffi, wfe^S Gape^a, 87, note. 

ibid., note. 

10 , «'«, 1'- 

i.>,3i,ad. 

note. 

Sipra, river, 197. 

Sita, see ?ita, oo. 

Sodhava^yaka, i 22 ; brother 

Solaka, a musician^ 

of Bahada, 82, 140. jgO 

Somanatha,god,2o,i6«rf-,«"^« 

ibid., note. 27, 79, 

Some9vara, god, 2 , 6 ^^3^ gog . 

84, 86, 126, 13A» g2^ „ofc, 162, 

Soft; lesT miifeter of Pri^viraia, 
190- ’ j „ domestic chaplain, 

Some^varadeva, dome 

167. 


Somecvarapattana, 19, 113, 143. 
Stambhanaka, 172, ibid.,note,\y8, 197. 
Stambhatirtha, l43, ibid., aofe, 162, 
ibid., noU, 172, note, fi’ee Cambay. 
Subhaga, daughter of a Brahman, 1,0. 
Subhasitarpava, 32, note, 36, note, 40, 
note, 84, note, 130, note. 
Subharitavali, 114, note. 

Sudharman, 110. 

Suhava, a lady, 184, Ibo. 
Sukrtasai)kirtana, 1/2, note. 

Sumeru, 61, note. 

Sumukhya, 14. 

0, Dtoapfl., 62, aafe- 

Supratisthana, 2. 

Surastra, country, 134, 140. ^ 
Suratraiia, 164, tbtd., note, 16o. 

Surya, 75, note. 

iStefa Erthagkara, 136, ibid., note, 

Syamanteka jewel, 204, ibid., note. 

Tailapa, or Tailapadeva, 24, 33, ibid., 
note, 46. ^ 

Taranatha, ,, note. „ j-- 

note, 100, «ofc, 195, «ofc. 

&, », 12^- ISO ISO. 

Tnijga, a hero, 180, 
rpA,p«vi<.™ 

Udayacandra,/,«^/*<’ iWrf., note, 
trdayamati, queen, , 

fio 117, 118,120,121. 128, 

W60,20l. 

TJma, 7. 

Ulysses 
Uroapat 
Unjha, - V. 

Urva?!, 140. „ 102. 

Uttarudhyayana, 9 , 



:i t<-;u'!n r, ; til'' l-ft 

Tir!!i:ii'l::itn, l.Vi, t: tr^ IT’i. 

Ynrtnia. 1!‘T. 

JirillK* »■( IliltijA. - 'I, tf. 

VsiVij'.Tlr.t^Jn. ll‘J. 

>iiiiii->tir, I.V:. I'l", I.'i-, 

u;i. ic.-j. uci. u-'., u>. 

M riwnt-l;iii'^, 11* •, ll**:. 

lii.fr, 

:i tUmrlici-J'vr, l’*J. 
Vnyajrilhiilovu, jiujiil of Kaiitlia*}!, 
Vfiyaila, 1*'.(». 

Yf<las, thf, <fc). 

Ytuus, 1.'!. 

Viralii, city of, oi’. 

Vicaracalnnniikha, a till** of Kiiiiia- 
rapahi, 1;>1*. 

Yirvala, titl*> of a kiii^'. Ml. 

Yii'Vaiiiitra, I'-’.j. 

Virve^vara. l.'Sl*. 

Vidyadhara, a Hrnhninit, It*l. 

Yidyaj)ati, pool, 7:!. 

VifUim Orii-ntal Jiairnni. 11, it'itc. 
Vioraliarfija, title of a kin;;, Ml. 

Vijnyfi, (M, ihiil., note. 

Viiayasetia, Jaiiia doctor, lo7. 

VikniTna, YjknimSditya, or Vikrn- 
inarka, 1*, .‘1, -1. o, 0, 7, 8, i), 10, 12, 
l.'i, 1-1, 18, 28 , :jli, 111), ibid., note, 118, | 


WaT!>oN. (N'li'Ilol, 1, '.‘.••tr, 1*;, 1**, 

u'.ff, -St', C'.ff. 

\Vvl«.r, !’r<«f|.'»i>r, 1, r.'dt, 8, 10, 

tS-.ft-, 1.’, tltiff. 

Wl'lnoli, {*, f.htr, 

Wiiidjocli, l'r"f<'.‘'‘‘'>r. ol. ft'dr. 111. 

Tl'.fr. 

VArAr-fANhUA, 12.'. ibid., iinfr, l.'»7. 
Ynralip.aftdia, an fli-pliaiil. .**>. 
Varo!>na<lra>iuri, 102, ibiil., tiutr. 
Yarodluivala, a (iaiuva, 87, ihitl., noir. 
YarorAja, 27, 

Yni*ovariiia«>, kin;; of M.Alava, S-'i, S8 
M». 112. 

Yn^ovira, ITd, 102. 

Yakook Lai.*!, 17, riotf. 

Yama, pod of death, 103, 110, 1G2, 

7iote. 

YamniiA, river, ll-’1, 181. 

Yopn^a-stra, oil, fiote, .'ll, i/ofc, 1,33, 141, 
ibid., Jiotr, 14", . 

Yopnrftja, kinp, 10, 20. 

Yopi^vnri, a podde.s.s, 20. 

Yudhisthira, 32, ibid., note, 120. 
Ynkavilifira, 143. 

ZACKAitiAC, Professor, l.'i, rtofe, 30, 
32, tiofr, 33, /lote, 30, iiofe, 02, no(f, 
03, 7io/e, 101, fiote. 
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AniioT of a mniiiistfry for lliivo days 
iiu'viis lu'll. ‘Jd. 

Abnis iirfcat<iriiis. (il. ii'-ft'. 

Abstiiii-noo from Ik-sli and wiiio. vow 
of, li'n. I").’!; from nrenaivd food, 
U.-b 

Abstinoncc the best mcdieine, -00. 

Act of faith, linal {tintmirAflliiinA), lO-l, 

IW, 

Action, consequences of, must be en- 
dured, ‘2’}, 

Actions in former bii-tlis, eflect of, 1 14, 
lGl>, leO. 

Adopted sister, 1S7. 

Adventures, a king roams about in 
search of, 4:2 : of Kumfirapfda, 
before ho became king, 117, 
Advance-guard of bowinen, IPO. 

Ague, tertian, :2o ; transferred to a 
garment, ihid. 

Air, flying through, 137 : Heinacandra 
seated in the, loO; power of flying 
through, conferred bj* an unguent, 
19o. 

Akfajtafft/a, meaning of the word, 100, 
note. 

All-knowing one, son of the, 10 ; law 
of the, 50. 

Almshouse, title of the, 149. 

Aloe wood, black, incense of, 132. 
Animal transformation, 105, 10(3. 
Animals not to be killed, 55, 56. 
Ape-faced princess, 177. 

Ariiiihand, meaning of the word, 134, 
_note. 

Araifdla, meaning of the word, 62, 
note. 

Archer, breaks surplus arrows, 17. 
Archery, the art of, 71. 

Ardlianari^a, form of Civa, oS. 
Arrow-bearer or javelin-bearer, 18, 
165. 

Art of entering alien bodies, 9, 10, 
170.- 

Ascetic, posture of, 132. 

Ascetics, spitefulness of, 124. 


A.shes, mark made on tho forehead 
' with, 150. 

* Astrologer, 152, 1P3, 194. 

' Astrohrger.s, 72. 80. 

Astrological, diagram produces an 
1 inexhaustible supply of /////, 193; 
! prediction, attempt to falsify, 49. 

I Astrology, 193, 194. 
j Astronomy, treatise on, 193. 

Attack on ^iva by Dhanapala, a Jaina, 
I 58 ; on the cow, Untl , ; on sacriflees, 
! 55, 56. 

I Aitjmnu/ii, incorrectness of this form, 
i 138-139. 

1 Auspicious bracelet discarded by a 
widow, 190. 

j Auspicious conjunction, 202. 

: Arafrtrn, moaning of the term, 167. 
Axe, king beheaded with, 191. 

Backbiting, courtiers guilty of, 130. 
Jidlailhdi'nka, meaning of the word, 
128, 7iote. 

Ball of hair, produced by incantations 
in an opponent’s throat, 102. 
Banners, silken, presented to temples, 
96. 

Banner of a crore, 107, 176. 

) Bath of convalescence, 138, ibid., note, 

' Bathing-places, holy, 52. 

’ Battle, day of, fixed, 120. 

. Beard of a dead foe touched with tho 
foot, 28. 

Beauty of a child produces pitj- in 
assassins, 32. 

' Bed suspended by chains, 4. 

I Begging roimd of hermits, 53. 
i BetS, womis produced in, 28, 29; and 
I camphor, 106. 

I Betel-box bearer, 47, 48, 57. 

' Bhrmna, meaning of the word, 135, 

1 note. 

BHllas, king intercepted by, 114. 

I Birch-bark used for writing, 56, 57. 

• Birds, form of, assumed bv deities, 
i 199. 
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Black, a sign of sorro\v, 128. 
Blackness of tho face, 123, 155. 
Bleached garments, 181. 

Bloodless execution, 145. 

Boon, granted by a demon, 31, 32; 

laid up in store, 77, ibid., note. 
Boiling oil, Da^aratha’s body placed 
in a cask of, 35. 

Bow, a king’s cannot be bent by his 
sons, 20. 

Boy suckled b^ a hind, 177. 

Bracelet, auspicious, discarded by a 
widow, 190. 

Brackishness of reservoirs in Apahilla- 
pura, how explained, 25. 

Brahmans, notorious covetousness of, 
70, ibid., note; grant to, 107 ; ex- 
cused from paying dues, ibid.; 
treachery of, 146. 

Brahmany drake separated from its 
mate at night, 186. 

Brahmarandlira, 14, note, 160, note, ^ 
Breath, restraint of by an ascetic, 
182. 

Briicas, or Booches, meaning of the 
word, 108, note. 

Brush, used by Jainas for sweepmg 

seats, 126. . ,,, 

Bucket used for measuring wealth, 

176 

Buddhists, their controversy with the 
Cvet&mbaras, 171. , 

Bull, its illness ® 

sician, 81 ; a man, turned mto a, by 
a drug, 106; ofgiva,161, 162. 

Bulls, fighting, 13. 

Buttermilk, 84, 101 seller of, 71. 
Burying a woman alive, ut. 

*0 '» 

22 . 

Castes, 181 


Cat, a boy's death predicted by means 
of a, 193 ; prediction how fulfilled, 
198—194. 

Ctttaka, hopes in vain for water, 69. 
Cauldron, used for execution, 162. 
Chain, king accidentally banged by 
his own, 146. 

Chalk, used for writing, 61, 196, 197. 
Chapels, memorial, 168. 

Chaplain, domestic, of a king, 26, 167. 
Charity, accounts, 11, 38, 39; the 
fitting destination of wealth, 198. 
Charm for attracting a Takja, 203. ^ 

Chessmen, 162. 

Childlessness, how caused, 135. 
Chimpao, meaning of the word, 82, 
note. 

Chiromancy, 104. 

Chowries, mark of a king, 30. 

Citrons, story of the two, 69. 

Clay images animated with life, 180. 
Clock-tower, or clock-house, 29, 153. 
Cloud out of season, the, 43. 

Cook-crow, produced by magic, 178. 
Coins threaded on strings, SO. 

Collyrium, 67. 

Comb, golden, 174. 

Commandments, ten Jama, lo4, note. 
Completion of stanzas, 60. ^ 

Compositions, a king collects, 1.). 
Conditions, ten allotted to every man, 
68; of freedom from disease, 
Coneregation, head of the Jama, 14o, 
167 ; now guarded on a pilgrimage, 
168 ; the worshipful, 196. . 

Consent of a Jaina monk required 
before admission to tho order, 1-8, 

med for e-xecution, 

useui , , - demon, , 


Costumes, makers ot,porso..», 

literary, of Hemacandra, luJ- 

Oomt^tW property »i a god. W.S3’ 
Co?pW, completion of, ICS- 



liv iii 

ot.Titrov. i^y, ' i 

Hi-bt, fniiii, 11, 1‘-*, l.”». . 

li't!. 1 

l)iM-r. jn tlu< Jiu*.iii, iittraolvil by j 
.‘•inpii", 1 l’-. 

Di-itius ilfycrt a S ; ili-sort :i 

kingdom, 17.( — 17.',.’ 

Deity, favi)iirito,cal!iMl tniiiiiul before 
death. :!i‘, li'd. 177, 

Demon i)leased by darin;:, :51. 

Devtitees, their funeral cerenumv jov- 
ful, li';{, 7it>/r. 

Devotion to It liushand, ]n,’i''ioal clToct 
«)f, 11»5. 

Jihnrmttvahihrt, meaning of the word, 
ll.wofe. 

Dhatturii phant contrasted with tho 
wishing-trec of paradise, 01 ; effect 
of tho poison of. 51, note, 15M. 

Digambani, incnihur of a Jnina sect, 
-Hi, 185. 

Digainbaras, their controvorsv with 
the Cvetftmbaras, 97—104, 201, 


Kleventh ihvy, fast of the. 190. 191. 

Klixir, all-nowerful. 195. J9(!: a 
rentedy against consumption. 199; 
"old-produeing, 17.'>. 

Kmbryo. guilt of .slaving an. SS. 

Kmissaries. conlidential, 8il. 

Knmity between Paramaras and Cau- 
Itikvas. oO. {hill., note. 

Entering other bodies, art of, 9. 10. 
170. 

Eulogistic t.ablet. 57. 

Eve.s of a prince put out, S2 : of a- 
'rebel put out. 1 19. 

lixaggeration condoned in well-known 
poets, 01 — 02. 

F.vmilv goddess, worship of, 2.‘>. 

Faiuilv of Sarixsvati. 39. 

Father, son taunted with not possess- 
ing a, 170. 

F;ivourito deity, to bo remembered 
before death, 32, 35. 123, 177. 

Feud, hereditary between Paraminas 
ami Caulukyas, 30, thid., note. 



K?ntrlyn, occontHcKy of a, 10», 
J\‘Hrnpali, nicaniiii' of tlio wor 


untr. 


l orrl, 20], 


hM>\ nflixfui iilftkn to Iho forohoad of 
n tcniA'. 17, IK 
107. 

|•nll 1 {tooll oti Homacnnilru, 1-M. 
J,(‘aiic>-.<}iip of the cotif'roi'ntion, 200. 
i*oainn.><is of a jii-ificu, Sou- cutiscd. 
l^*!. 

f>* nnir*tl fiwiily, :J0. 
hunmhif:, th'cny of. 201. 

I.rhhn^utu, nicatu’H" of tho word, 101, 

Wltf. 

I.«'pro.Ny, otiro of, 20, 100; disonso of 
luodurod liy a curso, 28, G], 100. 
UocrnliJy of VikrniHi'iditya, 10, 11, 12, 
10. I t, 00. 

calloil iKstcrisms, 132, 13-f, 187. 
Jitrnititiir, vow of, in rospoct of wealth, 

Ijiiivafre of a kiiif'cniittod jpVes offence, 

Li’jt/ti, mountain resembles, 96; water- 
roceptnclo of, 00, 132; of f^'ivii, 130; 
bearers of tlio, 100; glory com- 
pared to the, J87. 

Lion, Civa transformed into a, 202. 
Lions, llrabmans terrified by tlio roar- 
ing' of the, 107. 

Living crontnros, precautions against 
killing, 120. 

Lotns-.slnb, 07, ibid., note. 

Lox‘C'pliiltro, 101. _ 

Louse, fine for killing a, 143. 

Loiv liirtli, on tlio mother’s side, is a 
barrier to a prince's ascending the 
throne, 116. 

Luxury of a .chief of ascetics, 26 ; of 
a paydit, 48, 49, 00. 


Mantra ceromony, 49. 

Marks on the body, import of, 9, 116, 
118 , 12 i, 1 . 5 . 5 , 

Mil^a, when impure, 64, 

Mataijgi, association with a, 182. 
Meditations, series of, 146. 
iMcntal salutation, 11. 

Merchant, a king determines to 
plunder a, 70; contributes to the 
cost of n tank, 90, 92, 

Merit, definition of 85 ; transference 
of, 84, 85, 86 ; of restoring temples, 

96. _ o V / 

Merits in a prerious state of existence, 
effect of, 119, 

Mem, meaning of the word, 80, note. 
Ministers, literary' diversions of Ku- 
inilrapSla’s, 140—141. 

Mimor, 33 ; the moon compared to a, . 
47. 

IVfleccha king, ambassadors of a, 110. 
jriecohas, 109, 174, 175, 185, 186, 189, 
190, 191. 

Moment, for a son to be born in, in 
order that he may be lord of the 
whole earth, 72; lucky for setting 
up a flag, 74; aumioious for a 
prince's coronation, 80 ; favourable 
for restoring a temple, 126. 

Monasteiy, abbot of a, for three days, 
merits hell, 26 ; a Jaina, 52. 

Blonkey tied with a string, Munja 
compared to a, 34; a magician’s, 

129. 

Monkeys, the, bring rocks to bridge 
the sea, 61. 

Moon, obscuration oi the, an evil 
omen, 13 ; hare in the, 38 ; deer in 
the, 55. 

Mothers, the, 182. 

Mountains considered to support the 
earth, 72. ^ 

Mouse, a, possessor of a treasure, 11 / . 
Muiiffa and md^a when impure, 54. 


Magic arts, birth delayed by, iJ; 

Siddharfija skilled in. 111. 
Magician, a minister personifies a, 
111; paraphernalia of, ,* makes 
twelve roads in one night, 178. 
Magician’s monkey, 129. , , „ 

Malden chooses her own husband, /9. 
MSidapa, meaning of the term, 56, 
■note. 

Manege, amusement of the, a recrea- 
tion of a king, 22; a princes skill 

in, 77. , T-T 

Manes, water offered to the, lol, 

note. 


IfAMASKABA formulas, benefit of ten 
million presented, 124. 

Ifavaratra festival, 23. 

Neatherd chosen by a pnneess, 27. 

Necessaiy conclusion, rhetorical orna- 
ment of the, 112, ibid., note. 

Niggardliness of Kumarapala, 121, 
note. 

Nihsvana, 186, note. 

JfinGty nwUions paid for ffUthasy 

Ninety-six royal virtues, 108, 144, 
note. 
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15incty-eiglit virtues of Kuiuttrapfiin, [ 
144 ‘ 

Kirjanavafara, inouuing of the term, 
176, note. 

yirmSlyai'n, meaning of the term, (54, 
note; 112. note, 12S, n»ie.^ 
Notice-board of tlie council-pavilion, 
556, {bid., note, 182. 


Plantiiin leaf, ascetic sealed on a. 
loO. 

Plav exhibited in a temple, 70. 
l^dicy, trcatise.s on, 20; treatise of 
Knmnndahi on, 1.18. 

Potter, a, made king, 18(). 

Poverty, repre.scntcd by an iron doll. 
8; prevents cluwitv to petitioners. 
61. 


Obsequies, a king advised to perform 
his own, while still alive, 160. 

Office, three months' tenure of, in- 
volves hell, 26. 

Oil-Ctske, 85, 185, jjofe^ 

Oilman, skill of an. 4.5. 

Omen of Bhairavadevi, 80, ibid., note ; 
,of the goddess Durga, lol. 

Omens, 151, 152 ; interpreter of 157 ; 
contrary, when praised, 152, 158. 

Omen-house, 151. 

Oih nama^ (^ivaya, corruption of, 6. 

Omniscient one, son of the, 52. 

Ornament discarded by a widow, 190. 

Ornaments, a king gives away his to 
a bringer of good tidings, 91. 

Owl, a small, called Durga, 157, note: 
perched on the head, a significant 
omen, 176. 


Prabandhncintrimniii, sources of the, 
2 ; criticism deprecated with regard 
to, {bid. 

Prakrit grammar, (57. . 

Prices of Ksatriyas. merchants and 
hor.sos compared, 128. 

Prince, a, extorts money from a 
physician, ,81. 

Princess, a, faithful to a neatherd, 27 : 
born with the face of an ape, 177. 

Prison, kings in. 44. 

Prophecy’ of Hemacandra, 11.8: of 
Kumfirapfda, 149. 

Prostration with five limbs, 119. 

Qoaeifyisg word precedes, a gram- 
matical rule, 145. 

Quarry, 136, 165. 

(Quarters, elephants of the, 87. 

Queen induced to favour the Cvetam- 
baras, 100. ’ 


Paikted soldiers arrest a minister, 
180. 

Palmistry, science of, 9. 

Pancdkula, meaning of the word, 18, 
note; 84, 129, 1^, note, 143, ibid., 
note, 190, ibid., note. 

Pandits, no match for a cowherd, 66. 
Panic seed, oil of, used as an emetic, 
63. 

Papers, support for, 100. 

Parrot, intelligence of, 69 ; a king 
bums himself with a, 112 — 113. 
Pat^akila, title of, 154, ibid., note. 

meaning of the term, 117, 

note. 

P.7i;?adAa-house, 146, 147, 159, 160. 
Pebbles turn into rocks, 170 — 171. 
Petticoat, short, used by a magician, 
117; flowered, 186. 

Physician, royal, anecdotes of, 81, 82. 
Picture-gallery, 191, 197. 

Pigs represented as killing hllecchas, 
191. 

Pilgrimage, description of a, 158, 

Pin thrust into a book, .50, ibid., note. 
Pit/ySka, meaning of, 18-5, note. 

Pity produced by beauty, 32. 


Radhdvedha, meaning of the word, 4-5, 
note (see Corrigenda and Addenda), 
77. 

Bnmpart of a city overturned, 95, 
148. 

JRamvati, a dish, 156, ibid., note, 157, 
196. 

Reckless munificence, faidt of, 148. 

Record, of victory, 46 ; office, 100. 

Red-hot copper image embraced by 
way of penance, 80. 

Reeds, cluld found among, 30. 

Regular meal not fit for a hermit, 53. 

Religious, purposes, grant for, 89; 
systems should all be cultivated, 
10.5—106. 

Remnant of an offering to Civa im- 
pure, 112, 128. * 

Re{)etition of a promise multiplies a 
^ft, 67 ; of a couplet has the same 
effect, 145, 146. 

Reverend Mother, 177; her ma«no 
power, 178, 179. 

Rice-pounding charm, 137 — 138. 

Right hand, a gift taken with the, 

[ cannot be annulled, 26. 
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Ring taken by a wife from a kina’ as a 
pledge, 80, 

Ri'ver ■will not let an ascetic, irlio has 
received a gift, pass, 26. 

Roads made by magic power, 178. 

Robbers, the government of Gujarat 
a government of, 20. 

Rogues conspire to hoax a physician, 
81. 

Royal, circuit, 14, 43, wofe, 82; 
sciences, 72, 73. 

Royalty, insignia of, 30, 120, 


Singing, attracts a deer, 122 ; mate 
a dry branch bud, iXyf. 

Singular, when used in Dvandva com- 
pounds, 141. 

Sins, transference of, 113. 

Site, trench for testing, 73, wotc, 136. 
Snake, white, form of, assumed, 106. 
Son, of the omniscient, o2: the not 
one, a 


having 

176. 


fault in a king, 10?, 


Sons considered as treasure, 62. 
Son-in-law's revision, origin of the 
proverb, 7. 

Sortes Virgilianae, 50, note. 

( Soul, temple built for the welfare of 
the, 29. 

Sour milk, when impure, 5.3, 54. 
Spelling of the word Urvafi. 1 40— Ml 


secret, 33, 34 ; with too much, given 
for the same purpose, 196. 

Salvation refused to women by the 
Digambaras, 99, 100; to any one 
who wears clothes, 100. 

Saniadhimararja, 1.51, note. 

Sandal-wood, habitat of, 62. 

Sandhivifjrahika, meaning of the title, 
41, 7iote. 

Saptabhanginaj-a, meaning of the 
term, 102, note. 

Sarvavasara, meaning of the word, 8, 
7 ioie, 36, note, 40, 7wfe, 41, ?iote, 283, 
note. 

Sax^lka, meaning of the word, ido. 


Spider produces a cutaneous disease, 
28, note. 

Spiritual welfare of a mother, gift fur 
the, 84. 

Spires, temples on Mount Aim. why 
without. 179. 

Stages of life, 181. 

Stanza, value of one, 50: couiplftinu’ 
of one., 1 39. 

Stanzas, polemical. i)as.<! Iwtweeii the 
Digambaras anti fVetani haras. !*:*. 

State-litter, made over to the hr.td- 
nion of n village. 107—10'. _ 

Statue of the god r<f lovc. 5, ; o! r 
king, 9(1 

Statues, l.>9. 
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Temple, a, built ior tbo weltate oJ tbe 
soul o{ bingVallabliata3a, 29; play 
acted in a, 70, 108 5 bmlt for 
•welfare of a prince a aoul, < 0 ; am- 
fice to prevent tbe deatrnction of a, 
' to be restored, 


Vampire, description of at *i ; 

fiedvritb dolicacics, ihul . ; van«\msbed 
by Vibrainaditya, 5; l^ocmes bm 

- . •l«*? 

term, 


to increase tbe merit of a bene 
factress, l-iS ; aplit in two, 169 ; 
memorial, 163. 

Temples, of bis predecessor, destroyed 
by Ajayadeva, 151. 

Ten-million banner, 92. 

Thesis, of tbe Digambara doctor, 100 •, 
of tbe Cvetambaras, ibid. 

Thief, poetical, 38. 

Thirteenth day, auspicious, 56, ibid., 
note. 

Throne, pilgrim worthy of a, 201 — ^202. 
TilalM, affixed to a king's forehead, 17 , 
ibid., note, IS. 

Tirthakara, or Tirtbaigkara, 161, 168. 
Tirthaijkaras, 127. 

Tongue, golden, gift of a, 112, 159 ; 
putting out the, as a sign of con- 
tempt, 137. 

Tovrn. laid out by a hetaera, 46. 

Trader, a, familiar with a king, 
108-107. 

Tre.isurcs assume the form of nymphs, 
U. 

Tree, shade of, not inclined, 16. 

Triad of gaments, 42. 

Trident, source of magical power, 
178. 

T np-tliha, meaning of the word, 87. 
Tvmuol, 33. 38. 

Turuskas, ISo, ipi. 

Twolyo, lunvements. reverence of, 147, 
l.'a'i, iVu'.A, ,|,i(e ; vows of the Jainas, 
133. i'-il.. voir. 

Two virtues .tf Hemaeandra, 144. 
Tyi'cs of generosity, 28, 103. 187. 


through the air, 171. 

Villages, twelve, bestowed on n U'xW 
97 ; on a successful disputant. lO.». 
Villagers, simplicity of, 107 — 109. 
Vitaragas, praises of the, 133. 

Voice, of a prince, strikes terror n\to 
the elephants of an enemy, 1*21 . 
Vows, twelve, incumbent on a .latua, 
133, ibid., note. 


V nunctuv, white. 28 ; mark of a kin«, 
•>": kiui: helds u}> an. himself. 4O: 

po'rrio.'!, insignia of .a king, 30. 
•o. .4. 120; white, held ow a 
gr.imiuar, white, held over a 
*bs\'Uiant. KV.t 
l*v.j'.'ri>l!a-roa-, 147. 

I nrU-. the wirked. 32, note. 

Lup^nt. applied t..> the feet, gives 
..." power ot dj-tng in the air, fs>.}. 


■Wagtaii., sitting on a snake, import 
of the omen, 184, ibid., note. 

VTarrior caste, revengeful spirit of tbe, 

171. 

"Water, pouted into tbe band in giving, 

84, ibid., note, 80, 113 ; when to be 
drunk, 109; of tbe Saluisraliyga 
tankand'of the Ganges, why impure, 

112 ; thrown on the image* of a god 
in taking a vow, 129 ; indispensable 
for health, 198—199. 

Water-thieves. lO-*). 

Water-wheel for irrigating fields, 35, 
59. 

Waving lights before an idol, cere- 
mony of, 4, 28, 48, 131, 186, 137. 

Wax, tablet of, -59, 60. 

Way of salvation, how ascertained 
62. 63. ’ 

Wealth, measured hy buckets, 176. 
Weight in gold, gift of a person's, 84, 

loJi* 

, Well-wishers, 82, 172. 

\ quarter, sunrise in the, 188. 

’ i‘™gation, 35, 59. 

) White, snake, form of assumed, 196 ■ 
umbrellas, four, held over a success- 
ful disputant. 103. 

Whiteness, attribute of the goddess 
Sarasvati, 12. 

^ole grain, used in -worship, 176 
Wickedness of subjects comes to a 
bead, 181. 

Widow, a, discards her bracelet, 190 
of, taken by the 

^ng. 133, i6/d.. 

Wishing-jewel, 47. 
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